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THE FIRST AUTOMOBILE HOLDUP. 


In years past we have frequently read of Stage Holdups in the west; but not until recently occurred the first 
Automobile Holdup. The above picture illustrates this interesting event. A superintendent and his men were 
going across country to pay off the employees in a certain gold mine. When about half way to their destination, 
a highwayman stepped from the bushes and brought his gun to bear upon the chauffeur. The automobile was 
stopped instantly, but the moment the gun was swung to some other member of the party, the chauffeur put on all 
power and the machine bounded into space at the rate of fifty miles an hour. The climax came when the high- 
wayman quickly shot two holes through the tires of the automobile and quietly proceeded to relieve the 


automobile party of something like $10,000. 
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How I Made the Old Farm Pay 


More Than 100,000 People Have Already Read 
This Book. New Edition of 30,000 
Copies Now Ready. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


My object in giving my experience as a 
boy on the farm, as a business man in 
the city, and, again, as a fruit-grower, is 
not to boast of the very modest success 
which I have attained, but to be help- 
ful to others, who are continually ask- 
ing: ‘What can we do to make the farm 
more profitable?” ; 

Surely, I have solved this problem for 
myself. I have made a run-down farm, 
exhausted of fertility and dilapidated in 
every way, remarkably profitable through 
a series of years when great depression 
prevailed throughout the farming com- 
munity. I have done this as a city man, 
leaving the counting-house and going 
back into the country, from which I 
originally came. This also teaches that 
years of city life need not necessarily de- 
tract from the. possibility of success 
when one returns to rural life. 

My aim in referring to my childhood 
on the farm is with the hope that parents 
may draw some useful lessons therefrom, 
and that, perhaps, some of them now 
living in cities, may be induced to re- 
move to the country as a means of mak- 
ing life enjoyable, not only to themselves, 
but to their children. 


I LEAVE THE FARM. 


I did not leave the farm without feel- 
ings of sadness. Here. was my birth- 
place. Here I spent my childhood and 
early manhood. Under the shadows of 
those trees many problems of life had 
unfolded. Youth is a life itself, compared 
with which all the remaining years are 
prosy. Youth is a _ slowly unfolding 
dream, while mature age is practical, cal- 
culating, often harsh and repulsive. One 
must ever have fond memories of the 
spot where he has spent his childhood. 
But my hopes for the future were 
bright, therefore with a sigh for the old 
scenes I hasténed on to greet the new. 
It is well that youth is impulsive and 
imaginative; were it not. thus every en- 
terprise would languish. 

As I left the farm for the city in the 
stage coach, I found among the passen- 
gers a farmer neighbor. He advised me 
to have the courage on all occasions te 
do right and refuse to accept the social 
drink. I have often thought of. this 
good advice. I recently met this man 
and thanked him for his kindness. A 
word of advice on such an occasion is not 
easily forgotten, and the result may not 
be easily measured. I wish here to give 
the same advice to all starting out as I 
then started. 

There is a continuous tide from the 
ountry to the city. Parents who have 

id by a moderate competency go to the 

y to educate their children, and to 

rn something of different phases of 
ife. Young girls go to the city to pur- 
sue studies in music or stenography, or 
to take up dressmaking or millinery. 
Young men adopt city life in order to se- 
cure a better education, or to begin busi- 
ness for themselves, or as‘ employees, 
with vague ideas as to results, but with 
bright hopes that all will in some way 
end well. The cities are rapidly grow- 
ing, while the small towns and the farm- 
ing districts are becoming less populous. 

My experience teaches that in some 
cases people better their prospects by 
changing from country to city life. I 
know of farmers who have come into 
Rochester, N. Y., and have added to 
their capital, and led a contented life; 
of country girls who make double the 
money here that they could have made 
in the country; of young men who have 
become wealthy and distinguished here. 

On the other hand I have known farm- 
ers to lose everything in trying their 
hand at such new ventures as the city 
affords; girls who were glad to get back 
to farm life after severe trials; young 
men broken down physically, financially 
and morally, who might have succeeded 
if they had remained on the farm. 

Everything depends on ability, adapta- 
bility, opportun‘ty and natural inclin- 
ations. Each must decide for himself 





Cut No. 1 REPRESENTS THE Ciry HOUSE WHICH WE LEFT. CuT2 IS THE FARM HOUSE AS WE 


FOUND IT. 


Cut 3 IS SOMETHING LIKE THE FARM AS IT NOW LOOKS. 


MY FIRST NIGHT IN THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 


I remember the first night that J 
passed in this old farm house. I came 
up on the cars to the neighboring depot, 
and’ walked over to the farm across 
lots. I did not know any person within 
twelve miles of: this farm. I was not 
aware whether my neighbors were. horse 
thieves, murderers or church going 
people. I'‘knew nothing about the ehar- 
acter ‘of the inhabitants. When I ar- 
rived at the place there was not a’soul 
there. The tenant had removed and 
I was alone in possession. Not entirely 
alone, as I- found soon afterwards, for I 
heard the rats scampering in the walls 
overhead. 

It» was a cold, bleak, windy March 
evening’ when I arrived. There was no 
stove put up. I had a cot in one corner 
of the room where I proposed to spend 
the night. In this old-fashioned house 
there were numerous brick grates, such 
as our forefathers had used; in the 
kitchen, which I was occupying, were 





the ancient andirons and cranes. To 
make things more cheerful, I gathered 
together chunks of wood and soon had 
a fire blazing in the old fireplace, which 
roared and crackled to such a degree 
that I began to have fears that it might 
burn the house up before morning. 
Then the wind began to increase. I 
never knew the wind to rise so rapidly 
and to blow so fiercely. I discovered 
that window lights were out of almost 
every window sash in the house, and as 
the wind began to pour in I was com- 
pelled to make plans for better pro- 
tection. In the course of an hour I dis- 
covered enough old straw and felt hats, 
etc., to stuff into every broken window 
pane in my room. These had to be 
braced with sticks to hold them in 
place. As the wind continued to rise, 
the blinds banged and the windows 
rattled in their frames. The loose 
shingles on the roof seemed to be keep- 
ing time to the storm without. The 
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winds moaned dolefully around the 
gable of the house. The branches of 
the trees scraped hoarsely against the 
building, and, to add to all, numeroys 
rats began to scratch and scramble jp 
the adjoining walls. I confess it wagaq 
dismal night that I passed in this houge 
for the first time. Supposing  thege 
neighbors should fancy that I was q 
man of some wealth and should chooge 
to cut my throat during the night, throw 
me into the well and escape with the 
ill gotten booty. Very pleasant thoughts 
on which to fall asleep! Neverthelegs 
I did fall asleep, and was wakened 
during the night by the rats, which had 
increased in boldness until they passed 
over the bed with great complacency. 

Then I bolstered myself partly up- 
right in my cot and began to think. The 
more I thought the less sleepy I became, 
The partly burned chunks of knotty 
wood and the coals beneath sent out a 
feeble light. I could see the smoke riz- 
ing lazily in the broad black throat of 
the ancient fireplace. What a story this 
hearthstone could unfold, of fifty years 
of toil and patient waiting of old time 
inhabitants! Of husbands and wives 
overworked for the little gain that each 
year brought them. Of births and 
deaths; of weddings and funerals: of 
Thanksgiving gatherings, of winter 
evening frolics. 

Perchance, before this fireplace many 
honest words of love. were spoken, and 
many troths pledged. Where now are 
the many people who have in years 
gone by gathered here to be warmed 
and cheered? Most of them are sleep- 
ing in their graves. The hands which 
laid those bricks against whic! the 
smoke is curling have long ago 
crumbled to dust. The blacksmith who 
shaped those rough andirons will never 
make the anvil ring again with his 
noisy hammer. 

What business have I here? Was 
this broad acreage cleared of rocks and 
stumps for me? Did the builder of 
this house have me in mind when he 
laid these foundations? No; it is but 
an inn for me, and I a traveler on 
life’s highway, simply stopping over for 
a night. By and by others will come 
and warm themselves here, and I far 
away. What a queer thing is life! We 
live not for ourselves alone; we build 
for others; we dig and delve that others 
may reap. Even our ashes after we are 
buried fertilize the soil for future gen- 
erations. 

What are my prospects here? How 
shall I, whose hands are white and 
soft, compete with the brawny armed, 
sunburned men who get their living 
from the soil? Shall I, who have been 
devoting my thoughts and energies to 
other work hope to excel those wh0 
have spent their lives behind the plow? 
They are scarcely making both ends 
meet at pay day, though scrimping and 
saving and toiling with all their 
strength. How shall I, with my dainty, 
girlish, city wife, fight the battle here 
to a successful finish? 

My friends have no hopes of my suc- 
cess with such a forlorn venture. They 
expect to see me sold out by the sheriff 
within a twelve month. Are they right? 
No; they are wrong! I will succeed. 
I must succeed. I will bend every 
nerve; I will strain every muscle; I will 
think and study. There is some way 
out, if I only find it, and find it I will!! 

The next morning opened _ cleat, 
bright and cheerful, and supplies soon 
arriving I was prepared to keep bach- 
elor’s hall for several weeks, not desir- 
ing to bring my young wife, who was 
a city girl accustomed to city ways, t@ 
such a place until it had been improved. 


‘“‘How I Made The Old 
Farm Pay’’ 


Contains more tban 50 pages, 6x ginches, The price of 
the book is 25 cents postpaid, We willsend you Green’s 
Fruit Grower three years and a copy of the book, ‘‘ How 
I Made the Old Farm Pay,” all for $1.00, Address 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Kochester, N.Y. 
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“The Ransom.” 


Man pays his ransom with his youth; 
Two fields are his minerals dear 
Which he must cultivate and clear 

With the sharp, gleaming blade of Truth. 


He cannot make one bright rose grow 
Or from the earth one corn-ear get 
Till from his face the tears and sweat 

Upon the soil in torrents flow. 


One field is Art—the other Love— 
And if we seek to win true fame 
And face our stern Judge without blame 
In his high court in Heaven above 


Ve must show that through toiling days 
We gathered harvests rich and fair— 
Ripe corn, sweet flowers beyond com- 

pare,— 

Thus_ must we win the angels’ praise! 





Plant Lice or Aphids on Apple Trees, 
Rose Bushes, etc. 

In answer to a correspondent, writ- 
ing from Pittsburg a few days ago, as 
to what treatment to use to destroy the 
woolly aphis on apple trees, State Zoo- 
logist Surface gave the following in- 
formation, which is published for the 
‘benefit of everybody interested: ‘‘The 
woolly aphis on apple trees generally 
works in spots where the bark has been 
injured and can at such places be easily 
killed by painting with a very strong 
soap solution, using a paint brush, and 
pushing the soap solution well into the 
cracks of the infested parts. If not 
treated it keeps the wound sore and 
often results in knots, galls or other 
kinds of deformation. Where the pest 
bas spread to other parts of the tree, 
such as to the leaves, it can be killed 
by spraying with whale oil soap, one 
pound in six gallons of water; or com- 
mon laundry or other soaps, one pound 
in three or four gallons of water: or, 
perhaps, best of all, with an eight per 
cent. kerosene emulsion. This emulsion 
] recommend for all sucking insects, 
such as plant lice, rose-leaf hoppers, 
young scale insects, etc. it is made 
py shaving one-half pound of hard soap 
of any kind into a gallon of boiling 
water and stirring it until it is dis- 
solved. Into this pour two gallons of 
kerosene (after removing it from the 
fire), and beat it or whip it like beating 
eggs, or, better, churn it around through 
the spray pump, about five minutes, 
when it will assume a thick creamy 
mass, and will be a permanent stock 
emulsion from which you can take a 
supply to mix in water when needed. 
For this take one part of the stock 
emulsion to ten parts of water, and this 
will make about eight per cent. actual 
kerosene in the dilute emulsion. By 
this treatment the kerosene loses some 
ot its original qualities, and does not 
float on the water. but becomes dis- 
selved or absorbed in it, and does not 
do the injury to vegetation that it 
would if the pure kerosene were used 
on foliage. At the same time it is 
also strong enough to kill such pests. 

The woolly aphis also works on the 
roots, often causing serious deforma- 
tion or knots, and remains at such in- 
jured places. Whenever they are dis- 
covered they can likewise be treated 
by painting with strong soap solution 
or by uncovering the roots and coating 
them well with finely powdered tobac- 
co dust, and then replacing the earth. 
The fertilizing value of tobacco dust 
will alone be sufficient to justify this 
work. 





Cherries Rotting on the Trees. 

A number of inquiries were received 
lately by the Division of Zoology of the 
Penna. Department of Agriculture, for 
a formula for a spraying mixture to be 
used on peach, plum and cherry trees 
to keep the fruit from rotting. The 
answer of Prof. H. A. Surface, the State 
Zoologist, is as follows: 

“The ripe rot or brown rot is due 
to a fungous disease, which attacks 
the ripening fruit of peach, plum and 
cherry trees, and is to be prevented by 
spraying before or about the time the 
fruit is half grown with the self-boiled 
lime-sulphur wash. Into a barrel put 
eight pounds of fresh lime or quick lime 
and eight pounds of sulphur, and into 
this pour four or five gallons of hot 
water, and cover it with a cloth to keep 
in the heat. Stir occasionally with a 
hoe or something to keep it from burn- 
ing to the bottom and to keep it from 
settling too much. Let it remain an 
hour. Then dilute it to fifty gallons, 
and spray it over the trees. Cold water 
should be used for diluting. Repeat 
this after a hard rain, or if it does not 








A driveway through the mountain road leading to the Cascade Lakes, New York. The Cascade Lakes 


are about eight miles southeast from Lake Placid, N. Y., on the roa 
There is a fine hotel at Cascade Lakes and this isa favorite resort for those who like a 


mountain region. 


d to Keene Valley, in the Adirondack 


quiet retreat in the mountains with boating, fishing or hunting. For particulars address Horace Nye, 


Cascade Lakes P. O., New York. 





rain repeat in a week or two, and con- 
tinue until just before the fruit com- 
mences to ripen, when there is no need 
to continue the spraying, because to 
spray it on ripening fruit means to dis- 
color the fruit and thus render it un- 
marketable, although it will not be 
poisonous, and will not be unfit for 
use, even though it should be stained 
by the spray liquid. 

This self-boiled lime-sulphur wash is 
not recommended for scale inscets, and 
it is not to be replaced by the con- 
centrated lime-sulphur solutions now on 
the market, nor by the home-boiled 
wash which we recommend as the best 
and cheapest material for treating scale 
insects. It is a different preparation, 
made by a different formula and 
method, and these materials should not 
be confused. 
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The Philosophy of Canning. 

Usually the farmer’s wife cans her 
tomatoes, preserves her fruits, and 
leaves her most wholesome and nutri- 
tious vegetables to decay in the field, 
under the impression that it is impos- 
sible to keep them. This is a great 
mistake. It is just as easy to keep 
corn or string beans as it is to keep 
tomatoes, if you know how. 

The secret of canning or preserving 
lies in complete sterilization. The air 
we breathe, the water we drink, all 
fruits and vegetables are teeming with 
minute forms of life which we call 
bacteria, or molds, or germs. These 
germs are practically the sole cause 
of decomposition or rotting. The ex- 
clusion of air from canned articles, 
which was formerly supposed to be 
so important, is unnecessary provided 
the air is sterile or free from germs. 
The exclusion of air is necessary only 
because in excluding it we exclude the 
germ. If a glass bottle is filled with 


some vegetable which ordinarily spoils 
very rapidly—for instance, string beans 
—and, instead of a cork, is stoppered 
with a thick plug of raw cotton and 
heated until all germ life is destroyed, 
the beans will keep indefinitely. The 
air can readily pass in and out of the 
bottle through the plug of cotton, while 
the germs from the outside air are 
caught and held in its meshes. This 
shows that the germs and their spores 
or seeds are the only causes of spoil- 
age that we have to deal with in can- 
ning. 

Even after sterilization is complete 
the work is not yet done. The spores 
of bacteria are so light that they float 
about in the air and settle upon almost 
everything. The air is alive with them. 
A hkubble of air no larger than a pea 
may contain hundreds of them. There- 
fore, it is necessary after sterilizing a 
jar of vegetables to exclude carefully 
all outside air. If one bacterium or 
one of its spores should get in and 
find a resting place, in the course of 
a few days the contents of the jar would 
spoil. This is why the exclusion of 
air is an important factor, not because 
the air itself does any damage but be- 
cause of the ever-present bacteria. 

All of this may seem new-fashioned 
and unnecessary to some housekeepers. 
The writer has often heard it said: “My 
grandmother never did this and she was 
the most successful woman at canning 
that I ever knew.” Possibly so, but 
it must be remembered that grand- 
mother made her preserves—delicious 
they were, too—and canned her toma- 
toes, but did not attempt*®to keep the 
most nutritious and the most delicately 
flavored vegetables, such as lima beans, 
string beans, okra, asparagus, or even 
corn.—Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 359. 
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Beauty is truth, truth beauty. 


Boys That Run the Furrow. 


You can write it down as gospel 
With the flags of peace unfurled, 
The boys that run the furrow 
Are the boys that rule the world. 


It is written on the hilltops, 
In the fields where blossoms 
Prosperity is ending 
Where the furrow 


blend; 
has an end. 


The waving banners of the fields 
O’er the broad land unfurled— 
The boys that run the furrow 
Are the boys that rule the world. 
—Frank L. Stanton in Atlanta “Consti- 
tution.” 





Battle With Sharks. 

Early in the morning Captain Thomp- 
son went to sea in his 22-foot power 
dory in quest of green turtle. He was 
eccompanied by his brother-in-law, and 
when off the bathing pavilion, half a 
mile or more, he ran into a school of 
fully one hundred hammerhead sharks. 

Singling out the largest one in the 
school, Captain Thompson, standing in 
‘he bow of the boat, drove his harpoon 
deep into the back of the monster. 
The shark was then not more than fif- 
teen feet away from che boat, and im- 
mediately it began to fight. With the 
frst rush it struck the bow of the craft, 
and not being prepared for an attack 
Captain Thompson was knocked over- 
board. 

A number of other sharks in the 
school were near at hand, but Thomp- 
son is just about as good a swimmer 
as they, and he was back aboard in 
a. few seconds. Then the fight began. 
Rack and forth, up and down the beach, 
cff shore and in shore, the monster 
towed the dory as if it were a chip. 

Sometimes Captain Thompson would 
get near enough to jab the shark with 
<« lighter pair.of grains, inflicting only 
skin wounds, while at others it would 
have out every foot of line attached to 
the harpoon imbedded deeply in its 
back, towing the boat at a fearful speed 
through the water. 

At the same time the whole schcol 
of sharks were taking part in the chase. 
Their wounded companion was bleed- 
ing freely, and the smell of blood drew 
them on. They attacked it v’ciously, 
striking and tearing its body. One 
monster, nearly as large as the prey, 
almost severed its tail at one stroke, 
while hundreds of wounds were made 
in its side and belly by smaller sized 
sharks. 

At times it looked as if the boat 
would be attacked, so frenzied were 
they by the smell of blood and hunger 
ior food. 





Boom in Orchards. 

Last year’s apple crop was a money. 
maker for the western New York ap- 
ple growers, says Rochester “Post Ex- 
press.’’ This has given the fruit grow- 
ing industry a decided ‘“‘boom.”’ It has 
epened the eyes of farmers generally 
to the possibilities for remunera 
profits in commercial orcharding u 
modern conditions. It has infused new 
enthusiasm into country life and filled 
the farming districts with a spirit of 
optimism. As a result the fruit in- 
dustry is receiving more attention than 
ever before in the history of New York 
agriculture. One feature of the pres- 
ent forward movement in fruit grow- 
ing is the large number of new plant- 
ings this spring. Nurserymen tell us 
that during the present season there 
have been more young trees set out than 
in many a former year. And the sales 
of sprayers, spraying materials, and 
erchard supplies have been unusually 
large. This expansion in the fruit in- 
dustry should not end until it has placed 
New York state far in the lead as a 
producer of fine fruit. We have the 
soil, favorable climatic conditions and 
the best markets. Our orchards pro- 
duce, not the largest nor most highly 
colored, but the best quality of fruit in 
‘he world. While increasing the out- 
put of good fruit, the growers should 
spare no efforts, individually and, by or- 
ganization, to establish, maintain and 
protect a world-wide reputation for the 
superior quality of New York state 
fruit. 


“So you are going to leave us? 
asked the mistress sadly. ‘““What’s the 
matter, Mary? Haven’t we always 
treated you like one of the family?” 

“Yis, mum,” said Mary, ‘an’ I’ve 
sthood it as long as I’m goin’ to!”— 
“Harper’s Weekly.” 
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Sing Little Lark. 


Sing, little lark, oh, sing! 

E’en though your heart be breaking, 
Forth from your bosom fling, 

Music of God’s own making! 
Cruel the hand that sought you 

Deep in the meadow’s breast, 
Cruel the hand that brought you 

Here from your peaceful nest! 


Yet while you voice remaineth 
Yet while your heart retaineth 
ven one dream of spring, 
Sing, little lark, oh, sing! 


Deep in the city’s heart 
Pulsing with toil and traffic 
Far from the fields apart 


Many a soul seraphic, 
Many a poet sadly 
Pent in the busy throng, 


Sings till the people gladly 
Pause to applaud his song. 


Ah, ’tis a bird’s song only— 
That of a skylark lonely, 
Far from the meadow 

Caged in a cobbler’s loft! 

—New York “Sun.” 





In Currant Time. 
By Elma Iona Locke. 


Currant Pie.—Mash one cup of 
currants with one cup of sugar, 
ihe well beaten yolks of two eggs, 
a tablespoon of flour, mix well 
bake with one crust. When done, 
cover with a meringue made of the 
whites of the eggs beaten stiff with 
two tablespoons of sugar, brown slight- 
ly in the oven. Or one whole egg may 
be used in the pie, and baked with two 
crusts. 

Green Currant Pie.—Line a _ plate 
with nice crust, put in one cup of green 
currants, beat one-half cup of sugar 
with one egg, and pour over the cur- 
rants, sprinkle with a pinch of salt, dot 
with a few. bits of butter, cover with a 
top crust and bake. 

Currant Jelly Pie.—Line a plate with 
rich crust. Beat up one cup of cur- 
rant jelly with the juice and grated 
rind of one lemon, one cup of sugar, 
one spoonful of flour Pour into the 
crust and cover with a top crust, and 


ripe 
add 
and 
and 


bake. Sift sugar over the top while 
hot. 
Currant Blanc Mange.—Sweeten a 


pint of the juice of ripe currants and 
put on to boil. Stir in one tablespoon 
of moss farina and let boil, then add 
«x pint of milk, and set it on ice to cool. 
Serve with whipped cream and sugar. 
Currant Pudding.—Stew and sweeten 
some currants, then pour them over 
a pudding dish lightly half-filled with 


crumbled bread, mix in® a few bits of 
butter, and bake. When done, add 
a meringue to the top. 


Currant Fritters—One cup of flour, 
one-half teaspoon ot baking powder, 
a pinch of salt, ane tablespoon of olive 
oil,-two well beaten eggs, sweet milk 
10 make a stiff batter Stir in one cup 
of currants to cup and a half of bat- 
ter, and drop by spoonfuls into boiling 
hot cooking oil. Serve with a sweet 
sauce. 

Iced Currant Fool.—Beat the yolks 
of four eggs well with the whites of 
two, mix carefully with one-half pint of 
strained currant juice, well sweetened, 
add one-half cup of thick cream, stir 
in a double boiler until it thickens. 
Then pour into the dish in which it is 
to be served and set on ice until wanted. 
Serve with whipped cream piled on 
top. 

Currant Rice.—Wash one cup of rice 
and place in a pudding dish with five 
cups of well sweetened currant juice. 
jake until the rice has absorbed all 
the juice. Serve with any kind of sauce 
preferred. 

Currant Cake.—Make a very delicate 


white cake in layers, by your favor- 
ite recipe. Sweeten a pint of currant 
juice and put on to boil. Add corn 


starch wet up with a little cold juice, 
to make of the consistency of jelly. 
Spread between the layers of the cake, 
and frost the top. 

Spiced Currant Jelly.—Put the cur- 
rant juice on to boil, when add a pound 
of sugar to each pint of juice, and a 


tablespoon each of the liquid extract 
of cinnamon, nutmeg and mace. Let 


boil for five minutes, or until it jells. 
Currant and Orange Preserve.—Rub 


one pound of currants through a sieve, 
add the grated rind of two small 
oranges and the pulp cut fine, also 


three-fourths of a pound of sugar, and 


one cup of water. Cook until thick, 
then put away in jell glasses, covering 
when cold with paraffine. 

Black Currant Syrup.—To_ three 


quarts of black currants add one quart 
of water, cook, and press out the juice. 
Strain, return to the fire with one- 
fourth pound of loaf sugar to each pint 
of juice. Boil and skim, then add one 
cup of clear strained honey to each 
pint of juice, let simmer ‘for one hour, 
chen bottle. This is fine for coughs and 
colds. 

Currant Catchup.—Press out the juice 


of five pounds of currants, add three 
pounds of brown sugar, one pint of 
vinegar, one tablespoon each of all- 
epice, cloves, and salt, one teaspoon 
each of cinnamon and nutmeg, and 
half a teaspoon of red pepper. Boil 
slowly for one hour and put up in 


bottles. 


What to Think. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

There are many things for the 
thoughtful man to think about. It is 
useless to waste much time in think- 
ing about problems that can never be 
solved, such as ‘“‘What was the world 
created for? Why was man created? 
What were all the suns and planets 
that we see sparkling in the heavens 
at night created for? Why does 
God permit earthquakes and other dis- 
asters ?”’ These questions can never 
be settled by man. The problems which 
should receive our thoughtful atten- 
tion are those of conduct, health and 
making the most of our brief stay in 
this world. Our manner and conduct 
to friends, neighbors and others is of 
great importance. How to preserve our 
health and those of others intimately 
connected with us is of great import- 
ance. Man has progressed slowly along 
this line. It has taken hundreds of 
thousands of years for man to learn 
that outdoor life, exercise, the drinking 
of pure water, of good ventilation of 
sleeping rooms have much to do with 
longevity, hence life of late has been 
lengthened twenty years by cleanliness 
and considerate living. Man has learned 
that he need not eat so much as he 


Girl Too Pretty for Comfort. 


“little old New York” the 
young girl sometimes sustains the 
strange role of an innocent temptress. 
You see, men both old and young, are 


Even in 


exceedingly foolish when dealing with 
female loveliness. A young person 
Cynthia—the very name is “fetching’’ 





to the romantic male “guy’’—has caused 
great trouble in an obscure part of the 
mighty city which is sometimes called 
the American metropolis. Cynthia, as 
she passes through the streets, is stared 
at by every man. She has black hair, 
and saucy eyes almost as black, and her 
skin is of that exquisite clear white that 
fills a painter with enthusiasm. It 
seems that an old man of seventy fell 
madly in love with her two years ago, 
and she vainly tried to shake him off. 
When he asked her to marry him and 
she refused, he shot at her. This amor- 
ous old man is now under legal re- 
straint. But since then many others 
have pestered Cynthia with their atten- 
tions. Recently, as she was visiting a 
dressmaking establishment, a young 
man followed her, and when she asked 
him what he meant, he declared that, 
if she spurned his love, he would kill 
himself. Thereupon Cynthia called a 
policeman, who, too, was evidently smit- 











One of the largest exhibits of fruit shown in connection with the Western N. Y. Convention. 





has, that he would live longer and be 
well and happier with less food. 

How shall we make the most of life? 
We cannot do it by postponing pleas- 
ures or needed reforms or necessary 
acts. Delays are dangerous. We will 
make a mistake if we do not connect 
ourselves with some church. It may 
not be necessary for us to subscribe to 
all the peculiar beliefs of any church 
in order to associate ourselves with it. 
Not all the members of the same church 
believe precisely the same thing, but 
the church is a great institution for 
doing good. As a church member you 
can be helpful to others and receive 
great help from the church. Instil this 
idea forcibly to your children. Inter- 
est yourself in the public school, in im- 
proved highways and in improving your 
home. The little things add to the en- 
joyment of life, such as flowers, blos- 
soming and fruiting orchards and berry 
fields. Form attachments for good 
people, and attachments for the dumb 
animals which surround you, the horses, 
cows, sheep, pigs and birds. All these 
things are given you to make the 
most of. 


o. 





Hens and chicks appreciate a variety 
of food. That is one reason why the 
small house lot flocks give such good 
returns. 

The Connecticut 
recommends that 
in hatching, eggs 
old be used. 

A few men are running commercial 
poultry plants on the factory vlan, and 


experiment station 
for the best results 
not over five days 


ere making money. The word ‘few” 
amply covers the number. 
Some of the largest poultry plants 


hen-hatched male birds for breed- 
Thus is the old hen still 
chicken hbrevding 
The thing that worries a man about 
being rich is how he can get richer. 


use 
ing purposes. 
a factor-in 








ten with her beauty, and behaved with 
the gallantry of a Bayard. The unhappy 
young man was taken into custody and 
was brought before a magistrate next 
morning and fined ten dollars. The 
magistrate also was impressed by the 
charming face of Cynthia, whom he de- 
ecribed as an “extremely popular young 
lady.” Cynthia’s mother told the magis- 
trate that it was a great trial to have 
a daughter that every man is running 
after. ‘Well, it will be all right—some 
millionaire will marry Cynthia. 





oO — 

The Goose.—Just as Mr. Kerslake 
was about to tell us the relative merits 
of the razorback and common pigs the 
clown with the trained goose that causes 





so much laughter in the arena came 
along and caught our attention with 


goose lore. “A goose is absolutely the 
most intelligent of the feathered tribe, 
and the most affectionate,’ he declared 
enthusiastically. “This is the most af- 


fectionate goose you ever saw. He fol- 
lows me everywhere and is actually 
lonely when I leave him. Chickens 


and ducks and turkeys never show af- 
fection. I used to have a trained duck 
march around the ring, and that seemed 
to go all right with the people. Then 
J had a hen; but I like a goose the best 
—there’s more comedy in ’em. It takes 


about a week to teach a hen—what? 
No, just a black or red or any kind 
of a hen—to march around after me. 


A duck will learn to go around in about 
three days, and a goose will get used 
to the noise and lights and people in 
less than two days, and he never for- 
gets what he has learned.” 


ae oe ee oe _- ——__—__—_— 


Life, Love and Death. 


“A little dreaming by the way, 
A little toiling by the day, 

A little pain, a tittle strife, 

A little joy—and that is life. 

A little wearing of the years, 
The tribute of a few hot tears, 


Two folded hands—the fainting breath, 
And peace at last—and that is death.” 


Newest Notes of Science. 

It costs about $3500,000 to lay g 
modern telegraph cable across the At- 
jantic ocean. 

The United States uses nearly one. 
third of the world’s production of co- 
coa each year. 

India is expected to export 1,300 000 
tons of linseed this year, 200,600 tons 
more than last year. 

Almost every serious epidemic of 
cholera in the history-of the world has 
traveled from east to west. 

A recently opened section of the Pe. 
king-Kalgan railway in China rises 1809 
feet in the first ten miles. 

Work has begun at Cleveland on a 
bridge which will have the longest con- 
crete span in the world, 280 feet. 

Glass may be frosted with a solution 
of one part of wax in ten of turpentine, 
te which is added one part each of 
varnish and siccative. 

In making a silver dolJar the die is 
given a pressure of 160 tons to the 
square inch, while one of 155 tons is 
given to the double eagle. 

An alloy of 70 per cent. of cerium 
end 30 per cent. of iron has the re- 
markable property of giving off a show- 
er of sparks when struck by steel. 

Each female oyster lays from 16,- 
000,000 to 60,000,000 eggs a year, of 
which only about one in each 2,000,000 
reaches maturity, according to Dr. 
Charles R. Bacon, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Shell Fish com- 
missioners. 

A motor driven sleigh, developed dur- 
ing the past winter, was propelled by 
a pair of legs resembling, in their oper- 
ation, those of a grasshopper. 

A peculiar poison, the use of which 
1s attributed to English gypsies, has 
Leen identified as barium carbonate, 
known to mineralogists as_ witherite. 
4Ilthough it kills domestic animals, it 
does not render their flesh unsafe to 
eat. 

German railroads are experimenting 
with an automatic ticket printing ma- 
chine, which does awz.y with the neces- 
sity of carrying a large stock of tickets 
at each station. the tickets being is- 
sued only when required, at a possible 
speed of 500 an hour. 

A fire extinguishing liquid in which 
the chief ingredient is said to be car- 
bon tetrachloride, is a non-conductor of 


«.eetricity and its use is said to save 
firemen from the danger of severe 
shocks sometimes received by them 


when streams of water touch highly 
charged wires. 

The ‘fixed’ stars are changing their 
positions at an appreciable rate, ac- 
vording to astronomers, who say that 
even the most familiar cons*ellations 
rave changed their forms since the 
time of the ancients who named them. 

Wax from the candelilla plant, which 
grows in great abundance in Mexico, is 
said to be available for candles, varnish, 
shoe polish, talking machine records 
and as an insulating material. 

To save wear and tear of talking- 
machine discs, an Iowa man has patent- 
ed a magnet to be placed in such a 
position as to take up the particles of 
steel ground off the point of the needles. 

Gold mining in Georgia, first at- 
tempted by the Spanish explorers, who 
i1earned from the Indians that nuggets 
were to be found in the streams, has 
been carried on continuously since 1825. 

The official at the head of the Aus- 
trian government telephone’ system 
claims that the automatic exchange at 
Vienna makes connections and clears 
the line after a call mor® rapidly than 
the best manual exchange in the United 
States. 

The largest electric power station in 
the world is planned for a suburb of 
Johannesburg, where a high waterfall 
will be utilized to furnish current to 
cperate practically all the mines of 
that district. 

Ten thousand mile tesis of the scout 
cruisers Birmingham, Chester and 
Salem showed that the reciprocating 
engines of the first are more economical 
in coal consumption than the turbines 
ef her sister ships. 

Under the guidance of the White 
Cross society of Geneva a second con- 
gress for the repression of fraud in the 
manufacture of food products will be 
held at Paris in October. 

In full view of thousands, at the 
electrical show in Chicago, the electro 
hen is now hatching broods of chickens. 
It is a couple of hours after each 
chicken fights his way into the world 
before it is entirely presentable, but it 
is then just as lively as if it was re- 
sponding to the cluck of a feathered 
mother. 

A process of butter making by elec- 
trolytic action on cream has been pat- 
ented by two Ohioans. The positive 
electrode gathers the butter globules. 

The largest electric advertising sign 
in the world:-is at Jersey City, N. J. It 
is 200 by 50 feet, with letters twenty 
feet high, and uses 3,000 incandescent 
lamps. 
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Supposed Influence of Stock on Scion. 


A reader in Ohio has asked about the 
influence of the sap of one variety of 
apple tree having an effect on that of 
another so as to cause the fruit to be 
changed in flavor. For instance, will 
a scion, taken from a tree bearing sour 
fruit and grafted onto a tree bearing 
sweet apples, produce fruit of its nat- 
ural flavor or will it partake of the 
sweet flavor of the other variety? 


This is an old and much discussed 
question. It involves the whole matter 
of nutrition and the assimilation of 


plant food, also the power of the pre- 


potency of individual characteristics. 
These questions are strictly scientific. 
They have ben treated theoretically 


over and over, but rarely by carefully 
planned and executed experiments. 
Nearly all that we have any record of 
are random statements of those who 
have observed certain facts and often 
very superficially, if not blindly. There 
is need of the most careful tests by in- 
ter-grafting and inter-budding con- 
trasted varieties in such ways as will 
prove by actual demonstration what 
there is in the theories. In fact, no 
theory is worthy of much credence that 
if not a deduction from actual and re- 
peated trials. We are too apt to form 
theories first and look for the facts to 
back them up afterwards. This is a 
great mstake and what we should all 
strive to avoid. The state experiment 
stations should take up this matter in 
carnest, for they have all the facilities 
and means at their command. 

From my own experience and ob- 
servation during more than forty years 
of horticultural life, and among other 
things the grafting of thousands of 
varieties, I have seen nothing of conse- 
quence to incline me to believe that the 
flavor of one variety of fruit is imparted 
to another by inter-grafting. Where 
there may have been a few cases that 
would suggest something of the kind, 
there have been many thousand of in- 
stances that would lead to the contrary 
opinion. The stocks upon which the 
apple, pear, peach and plum trees of 
the whole country are propagated are 
all manners of seedlings, and would 
bear fruit of all degrees of flavor, to 
say nothing of their other characteris- 
tics, if they had been allowed to come 
to fruitage unchanged. Yet the fruit 
of the millions of trees of each variety 
varies but little in flavor and this can 
nearly always be easily attributed to 
the climate or other local conditions. 
The flavors of the Winesap apples or 
3artlett pears of to-day are practically 
the same as they were 50 or more years 
ago, although the trees that bore them 
have come down through many genera- 
tions of grafting and budding onto stocks 
of various characters. They have not 
inherited the peculiarities of the seed- 
lings upon which they have grown. 
Their sap has not been contaminated 
with that of other varieties. And if 
the flavor of a fruit could be affected 
by the sap of the stock why not the 
color, size, shape and season of ripening 
as well? The variation of varieties 
within themselves, which no one can 
well deny, are usually due to climate, 
nutrition or some other natural or un- 
natural influence than sap of the stocks 
upon which they grow. That stocks 
have an influence upon the vigor of the 
growth there is no doubt. Dwarf pear 
trees furnish abundant evidence of this, 


for the trees are smaller in size for 
having grown upon quince roots; but 
their fruit does not partake of the 


quince flavor. The pears are as sweet 
as those from standard trees, which 
have pear roots, yet we all know that 
quinces are extremely sour. 

The peculiar varietal characteristics 
are confined to the cellular growth. 
They are inherent there and there only. 
Fach cell with the protoplasm within 
its walls is a tiny factory that changes 
crude and unorganized material into 
organized forms. Like makes like and 
not the unlike, except within very nar- 
row limitations. These limitations the 
scientific botanists call specific and all 
within certain boundaries are common- 
ly considered separate and _ distinct 
species. The pomologists, gardeners 
and florists begin where the botanists 
leave off and have to deal, chiefly, with 
the variations within the specific bound- 
aries. Rarely they meet with variations 
that occur without any apparent cause 
upon certain parts of trees or plants. 
These are called “bud variations.”” They 


XUM 


and 
and 


usually retain their peculiarities 
may be perpetuated by budding 
grafting as seedling varieties are. 

The great variations occur by the 
cross-pollination of varieties or by self- 
pollination. 3eing widely varied from 
the normal or specific characters that 
nature gave them the choice fruits we 
grow are subject to further variations, 
but these usually trend backwards, 
towards the original type and not far- 
ther from it. When they do vary far- 
ther from nature and we like the 
change we fix it by bud or scion propa- 
gation. In this way we have the almost 
numberiess choice varieties that enrich 
the horticulture of to-day. 


Answers to Inquiries. 


Mrs. W. S. Long, of Conn., has sent 
2 specimen of currant wood that is 
dead and she complains that the bushes 
are dead and sprouting from near the 
ground. She fears it is “some kind of 
fungus.” 

The trouble is far worse than a fun- 
gus, for it is the terrible San Jose scale 





that has done the mischief. It has 
multiplied until the surface of the 
sample sent is covered completely. The 


insects have sucked the life out of the 








(2) The sawfly can only be destroyed, 
so far as I know, by the use of some 
poison that it will eat when applied to 
the foliage. 

(3) It is not necessary to cut back 
the main branch or branches of the 
butternut (Juglans cinerea) at time of 
planting, or afterwards, to force it to 
bear. I have planted trees and nuts of 
this species that bore nuts within five 
years. 


E. J. R., of Mexico, wants to know to 
whom he should send specimens of 
fruits for identification. 

Reply: Those wanting such informa- 
iion should write to the pomologist of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, asking that boxes and franks 
be sent to them to enable the return 
of specimens for this purpose. There 
are competent experts ready to identify 
almost any fruits that are grown and 
the transportation and information are 
free of any charge. This work, I am 
proud to say, I inaugurated while in 
the service of the government many 
years ago. 





E. J. T., of Indiana, writes of what 
he thinks is a freak of nature. Many 
years ago he had a Grimes apple tree 




















Fording the Mohawk river on the farm of Salem Snell, St. Johnsville, N.Y. Photo by Milo Nellis. 





branches and will do the same to the 
future growth and finally kill the 
bushes entirely. It is probable that 
many other kinds of vegetation are af- 
fected in the same way in the same 
place, for this pest is very contagious. 
There should be no time lost in trying 
to stop its ravages, nothing is so ef- 
fective as consuming with fire every af- 
fected tree or bush, but it is possible to 
destroy the insects completely by the 
use of lime-sulphur wash and some of 
the oils. It will be wise to consult 
the officials of the State Experiment 
station, at New Haven, at once and get 
specific directions as to the best way to 
proceed. They have publications for 
this special purpose ana will gladly give 
personal attention besides. 

(1) Can a slow plant making rasp- 
berry be propagated from cuttings like 
currants or grapes? 

(2) Can the raspberry-sawfly be 
controlled without spraying poison on 
the fruit? 

(3) Should the top be cut off from 
butternut trees at time of planting to 
make them bear? I am told that those 
that have a leader are tardy bearers.— 
R. P. H. Koska. 

Reply: (1) It is possible to propa- 
gate some of the raspberries from cut- 
tings set outdoors as currant and other 
cuttings are set, but it is not a really 
practical method of propagation. It is 
only where there is some rare com- 
nination of conditions of soil and climate 
that it can be done at all and even 
then only a small proportion of the 
cuttings grow. It would do no harm 
and cost little to try the plan and then 
the experimenter would know what can 
be done in this way in his own soil and 
climate. Sandy soil usually proves the 
best for rooting any kind of cuttings. 

Theoretically, any and every tree or 
plant may be propagated from cuttings, 
but practically this is not so. 3y us- 
ing certain special methods, such as 
putting the cuttings under glass; in cer- 
tain temperatures, which may be quite 
warm or quite cool; very moist or the 
reverse, as the case may require, the 
cuttings may be induced to strike root. 
Even leaves or parts of leaves will 
sometimes form roots and buds and 
develop into good plants, but to ac- 
complish this the most expert skill is 
necessary and conditions such as are 
only afforded by a greenhouse. 





that bore fruit that kept well and a 
friend got scions from it and grafted 
on three trees on his farm. Two of 
these trees bore Grimes apples that 
were good keepers, but one did not, 
but the apples ripened early. All the 
three trees on which the grafts were 
set were the same variety. If the trees 
had been different trees we might have 
supposed that the stock influenced the 
scions and made the fruit vary. But 
this is not so. Why was the fruit on 
the one tree earlier? Perhaps because 
the vigor of the tree was different or 
from some other local or special cause. 
It was not in the scions, for there were 
more than one used on the tree. All I 
can say is that I do not know why 
the difference and do not believe in 
random guessing and then asserting 
something. 


At the A.-Y.-P. Exposition. 
I am writing this from the A.-Y.-P. 


Exposition, where I have just begun 
the judging of the horticultural ex- 


The fruit show is very good at 
will constantly increase 
The strawberries 


hibits. 
the start and 
in extent and beauty. 


are in season and the cherries just 
beginning. California has the most 
fruit on exhibit at present. Their 


lemons and oranges, especially, are of 
the highest excellence. Washington is 
showing apples from her famous Wenat- 


chee and Yakima valleys that have 
been left in cold storage, and that 
would be an honor to any fruit show 


in the world. Oregon is doing the same 
thing from her Hood River and other 
sections. 

This exposition is a sem. It is lovely 
in itself and the setting is enchanting. 
To the southward Mount Ranier stands 
out clearly against the sky in white 
robed grandeur, while to the westward 
the Olympic range is in plain sight and 
the Cascades to the eastward. The 
grounds and buildings are beautifully 
arranged. There is plenty of good, cool 
water all over the grounds, and there 
are plenty of seats for the foot weary, 
all being entirely free, with music by 
the best of bands thrown in. Just now 
the bands from the Japanese warships 
are having their turn. 

One very commendable feature of 
this exposition is, that it was ready on 
the day of opening. There is almost no 
work of construction or even the plac- 
ing of exhibits in progress. 


Another very fortunate fact is, that 
no intoxicating liquors will be sold or 
can be sold in or within three miles of 
the place. This is forbidden by the 
state law, for it does not allow it within 
that distance of a state educational in- 
stitution, and this is the seat of the 
state university. 

Those who are debating whether or 
not to come out here this summer will 
be pleased if they come and see and ex- 
perience what nature and the hand of 
man have ready for them. The trip, 
the scenery and the cool air are alone 
well worth the expense. 


Not Too Old to Plant Apple Trees. 

Mr. W. A. Barber, living about sev- 
enty-five miles southwest of Rochester, 
N. Y., called yesterday at the office of 
Green’s Fruit Grower to show the edi- 
tor samples of a beautiful, highly flav- 
ored and tender fleshed apple, closely 
resembling the Baldwin in appearance, 
desiring the name for the apple. 

The apples appeared to be _ those 
known as Green’s Improved Baldwin. 

Mr. Barber said that these apple 
trees had been remarkably productive. 
He had sold them for Baldwin each 
year as they looked so much like Bald- 
win. But they were far better keepers 
than Baldwin and far better in qual- 
ity. The flesh was a deeper yellow than 
Baldwin, the color of the skin was a 
brighter red on the blush side, and a 
brighter yellow on the other side than 
the Baldwin. 

When picked in the fall these apples 
would be taken by anyone for Baldwin, 
but the fruit will keep well to April and 
May without extra care, and when eaten 
late in the spring will be found delicious 
and far more beautiful in color than 
the Baldwin. 

Mr. Barber tells us that about 25 
years ago he thought of planting an ap- 
ple orchard of two aeres, but was dis- 
couraged by his friends and relatives 
who told him that he would never live 
to see the orchard bear fruit. Mr. 
Parber is now in vigorgus health, He 
reports that his first crop of apples 
trom this orchard gave him 90 barrels, 
the second crop 193 barrels and he esti- 
mates the crop of this year at 250 
barrels. 

He wishes to impress upon our read- 
ers the fact that it is folly for people 
to assume that they are too old to 
plant orchards and get any good from 
them during their lives, to which senti- 
ments Green’s Fruit Grower heartily 
indorses. 

But even in case the aged man does 
not himself live to get the benefit of 
many crops of apples from the trees he 
plants, he has satisfaction enough in 
knowing that he is benefiting those who 
live after him. Surely we can take 
pleasure in doing something for the 
good of those who are to live after we 
are dead and buried. 








Honey Bees. 

Honey is a very valuable food, being 
partially digested by the bee. It is 
used on the table as a syrup, but, un- 
fortunately, is too often considered a 
luxury. Honey readily absorbs moisture 
and for that reason is much used by 
large bakeries because by retaining 
moisture it makes stale cakes seem - 
fresh. Only the cheaper grades of honey 
are used for this purpose. 

I don’t believe the bees can damage 
grapes. Where the bee gets into trouble 
is that hornets or birds make a hole in 
the grape and the bee will go there to 
get honey. The bee’s mouth part is so 
arranged that there is no cutting to it. 
The wasp’s mouth part on the other 
hand is like a saw blade. With grapes, 
you can puncture a few and you can 
leave some that are not punctured and 
the bees will starve to death in the pres- 
ence of those sound grapes. 

The age of the working bee is ordin- 
arily stated at about six weeks when 
they are working strenuously, but, of 
course, those that go into the winter 
live until the following spring. 

The worst enemies of the bee are the 
foul brood and black brood. One or 
the other of these diseases are in some 
parts of the state and black brood have 
been very bad in New York state. These 
diseases of bees have been carefully 
studied by the department in Washing- 
ton and we have some pretty definite in- 
formation on the matter. The treat- 
ment for both is, that of removing all 
the combs and starting the bees fresh 
without any contaminated honey in a 
new hive, and the use of the old combs 
for wax. 

The bee moth is not a direct cause of 
any trouble for the beekeeper, it is the 
result of other troubles or neglect. The 
colony becomes weak and is entered by 
these moth and the larvae will begin to 
feed on the combs. They won't bother 
as long as the colony is strong. The 
Italian bee is, perhaps, the leading race 
of bees. They are much more gentle 
and more easily handled than the black 
bee. 
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The Richest Man in the World. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The telephone at 
house rang one night 
On responding he found Squire 
at the other end of the wire. 

“Have you got all of your 
picked?” asked the Squire. 

“Nearly all. We will finish to-mor- 
row,” replied Mr. Brown. 

“Drop into my house this evening,” 
said the Squire. “My friend Holcomb 
is here from New York, partly on busi- 
ness, partly for pleasure. Perhaps you 
can sell him your apples. I have noti- 
fied a number of my friends to drop 
in—do not fail me.” 

Soon after supper the shoemaker, 
blacksmith, parson and farmer Jones 
appeared at Squire Davis’s residence 
where they were welcomed and intro- 
duced to William Holcomb, of New 
York city; a man of the world and a 
particular friend of the Squire’s, at 
present engaged in buying apples for 
exportation and for storage. 

After some fine apples had _ been 
passed around and a box of good cigars 
had been opened the conversation be- 
came general, the New Yorker natural- 
ly being the objective point of many 
interrogations. 

“Why don’t you 
those Wall street 
the shoemaker. 

“Why should you want to kill those 
men?” asked Mr. Holcomb. 

“Why, those big fellows are like a 
big pig that gets all four feet into the 
feeding trough and prevents the little 
fellows from getting any dinner.” 

“T know that such is the general 
opinion,” replied Mr. Holcomb, “but I 
think differently. It seems to me that 
if the big fortunes of the rieh men of 
this country could be dispersed, that is 
if the owner should die and the estate 
should divided, and if their heirs 
should proceed to squander this great 
wealth, or to save it, that this would 
not result in improving the condition 
of poor people or of the masses of man- 
kind.” 

“Do 


Brown’s 
October. 
Davis 


James 
late in 


apples 


few of 
asked 


kill off a 
millionaires?” 


be 


you mean to tell me that the 
trusts are not gobbling up this coun- 
try?” replied the shoemaker. 

“What I mean to say is that 
opinion combination of capital 
result of the natural growth 
wonderful enterprises of this country, 
and that with proper restrictions no 
harm will come to the country from 
their presence or their great successes.”’ 

“Did you ever see Pierpont Morgan?” 
asked the parson. 


in my 
is the 
of the 


“Yes, he can be seen almost any day 
cn Wall street where his office is lo- 
eated. He is a kindly man, somewhat 


stern in appearance, but on the whole, 
benevolent and free-handed with his 
money.”’ 

“How about Rockefeller?” asked the 
blacksmith. 


“I know John D. Rockefeller as well 
as I do Squire Davis here. In fact, 
I was his secretary for many years.” 

“Tell us about him! What kind of 


& man is he?” 

Then William Holcomb started to tell 
what he knew of the richest man the 
world has even known. “If you were to 
see John D. Rockefeller passing on 
the street you would consider him 
simply as a tall, benevolent looking old 
man, with marks of care and anxiety 
upon his face, with a preoccupied ex- 
pression, a little stooping of the should- 


ers, and bald headed, but you would 
not notice that since his head would 
be covered by his hat. He would im- 
press you as a man who would be in- 
terested in anything cf interest to hu- 
Inanity, one to whom it would be safe 
to appeal for financial help in affairs 
of the church, hospital or educational 
institutions; you would not consider 
him a dangerous man to meet or a 


dangerous man to do business with. He 
would impress you with his sincerity. 
What he told you, you would be in- 
clined to believe. . 

“There is an idea abroad that Mr. 
Rockefeller has built up his great for- 
tune by crushing others My opinion 
is that this is no more true of Mr. 
Rockefeller than it is of thousands of 
ether men. For every man 
who largely there are hun- 
dreds who fail, and there is a sense in 
which it may be said that a successful 
man is the cause of the failure of the 
smaller dealers. This is certainly true 
in the case of the department stores of 
our large cities. In these large cor- 
porations, for the department stores are 
corporations, are dry goods, hardware, 
millinery, grocery, and jewelry depart- 
ments. In fact, almost every kind of 


business 


succeeds 


to 
of 


business is conducted under one roof 
the great dissatisfaction and loss 
small dealers in various branches of 
trade. But we hear little criticism of 
the department stores, notwithstanding 
the fact that they do great injury to 
small dealers. ‘ 

“When Mr. Rockefeller and others 
started in to control the manufacturing 
of petroleum products they made liber- 
al offers to smaller companies to come 
and join them; such companies as did 
join them were dealt with in a liberal 
manner and without exception became 
wealthy, but there were smaller firms 
who would not sell out, and these suf- 
fered, possibly in some cases unjustly. 
We certainly can see that on the whole 
the public has rather been benefited 
than otherwise by this monopoly, since 
by the improved method of conveying 
oil through pipe lines hundreds and 
thousands of miles, and by improved 
methods of manufacturing they can use 
wll the waste thus making it possible to 
supply a good article of illuminating 
oil at a low price.” 


must always spit upon the worm after 


it was placed upon the hook before 
throwing the hook into the water. I 
did not know whether this spitting 
would be effective, but out of respect 
for my teacher I never omitted spit- 
ting upon the bait, but I confess that 
aus a boy I thought I found that this 
course was effective. 


There were certain holes in the river 
where the mullet could be caught. Other 
places where there was good pickerel 
fishing, and others where the black hass 
could be caught, and the old fisherman 
told me all about these desirable spots. 
He told me that in fishing for mullet 
or suckers the hook should rest upon 
the bottom of the stream, but that for 
bass and pickerel the hook should be 
kept near the surface and in motion. 

I was eager to read everything relat- 
ing to fishing that could be found in the 
newspapers. Thus when a small boy I 
that for 


saw an advertisement stating 
z5e the advertiser would send me-a 
recipe for something which, when 


placed upon the bait, would attract all 
the fish in that locality to the spot 
where I was fishing, I readily invested 
25c. On buying the mixture at the 
store I noticed that it had a very strong 
smell. When I poured it upon the 
hox of angle worms to be used as bait, 
T noticed that it k:lled the worms. 
I had faith enough to use this mixture 
until I discovered that, at least for me, 
it was not a success. 














A view of the lower Cascade Lakes, Adirondack Mountains, from a point in front of the hotel. 





Bullheads in the Snake Den. 


Written for ‘‘Forest and Stream” by C. 
A. Green. 


The warmth of summer had just be- 
gun. 

The frogs were peeping and croaking 
in the swamps and bogs. 

The dandelions were in_ blossom 
around the roadsides and on the slopes 
that led to the Snake Den. 

The robins and phoebe birds were 
building their nests in the elm trees 
and the elder bushes that bordered 
the Snake Den. 

The Snake Den in Dakota would be 
called a colley. It was an arm or bay 
setting back from the main course of 
the stream. In old times the Honeoye 
creek may have run through this little 
body of water. 

It was called the Snake Den for 
the reason that it was an abiding place 
for thousands of black snakes. 

In this little body of water, not over 
twenty rods long and two rods wide, 
was a deep hole near the foundations 
of an old bridge, and in this hole were 
many big bullheads. Some called them 
catfish. They have big broad heads 
with wide mouths. They have no 
seales but are covered with dark skin 
like an eel. On each side of the head 
they have sharp horns, and you must 
be careful in taking them off from the 
hook or they will wound you with 
these horns. 

The day had been warm and sunny. 
Corn planting was just finished. I had 
spent half the day searching for a 
straight sapling, in a neighboring wood- 
lot, to be used as a fish pole. I had 
purchased a new line and hooks at 
the village store. For several days I 
had been equipped for fishing, but my 
mother was ever fearful that I would 
get drowned, as I was but a small boy. 

After much teasing on my part and 
many expressions of apprehension of 
danger from my mother, I secured per- 


mission to fish for bullheads in the 
Snake Den for an hour. 

I knew something about fishing. Old 
Mr. Zimmerman, nearly bent double 


with rheumatism, could be seen every 
day of summer fishing along the stream 
that bordered our farm. This kind old 
Dutchman had revealed to me many 
secrets gathered from his long life as 
a fisherman. He had told me that T 


Having but an hour to fish for the 
bullheads, I selected that witching time 
after supper when the sun was about 
half an hour high in the western sky. 

How eagerly I leaped the wall lead- 
ing to the meadow which lay between 
me and the Snake Den and rapidly I 
hurried with my bare feet through the 
cool grass, then higher than my ankles, 
and how soon I reached the placid 
waters of the deep hole by the bridge. 
A big blacksnake was wriggling across 
the water as I approached. 

My hands trembled with excitement 
as I fastened the wriggling worms upon 
my hook. I knew that skill was re- 
quired in putting on these worms. They 
must not be strung on straight, but 
should be doubled up to make a 
wrinkled mass which would make a 
good mouthful for a pig fish. Then I 
adjusted my cork to the depth of the 
pool, and getting down as close to 
the water as possible, threw the tempt- 
ing bait over into the deepest water. 

Scarcely had the hook sunk as low 
as the cork would permit it, when 
something grabbed the hook and dashed 
off with a strong pull. Immediately I 
pulled up on my pole. A big bullhead 
was on my hook. I threw him far over 
my head, way up onto the higher bank 
und into the cool grass. I could find 
him only by following up the line to 
the place where he was struggling. I 
was so eager to get him off the hook, 
I allowed the fish to thrust one of his 
horns into my thumb. Not minding the 
pain I rebaited my hook and threw it 
again into the pool and again the 
hook was caught by a large fish who 
attempted to run away with it. Again 
I threw another big fish high up on the 
bank. Again and again this success 
was repeated until darkness came, when 
T felt sure that my mother would com- 
plain because I did not immediately re- 
turn home. 

Shall I ever forget those happy days 
of boyhood when I fished and hunted 
along this branch of the Genesee river? 
T cannot express the enthusiasm which 
possessed me as a boy for fishing and 
hunting. I assume that all boys have 
an instinct for fishing. Certainly my 
own boy had this instinct before he was 
old enough to be trusted away from 
home alone. It is difficult to get this 
boy out of bed in the morning, but on 


the morning when he was granted per- 


mission to fish on the banks of the 
canal near the city of Rochester, he 
was up before any other member of 


the family, and did not wait to eat his 
breakfast, so anxious was he to com- 
mence fishing. He fished all day in the 
hot sun and brought home three fish 
about as long as your finger. His face 
was so sun burned the skin pealed oft, 
end yet he was not tired of fishing. 

As the years go by we lose some of 
cur enthusiasm, both for fishing and 
hunting. I sometimes go fishing now, 
but I am getting to be something of qa 
philosopher and take pity on the poor 
fish which are deprived of life. Life 
is a mystery. Who can comprehend 
it? Who can tell what life means? 
Who can give back life after it has 
been destroyed? 


Bad Fishes. 

Ugly and savage brute as the conger 
is, it is a lamb. compared with its 
relative, the green moray of Bermudian 
waters. This great eel is of an unnat- 
urally brilliant green and has an eye 
which is the very epitome of intense 
end malignant ferocity. It is voracious 
and savage beyond words. Negro boat- 
men have such a holy horror of it that 
they absolutely refuse to allow a moray 
into the boat. : 

An acquaintance of the writer, a 
marine officer, fishing in a small boat 
off Bermuda hooked one of these fish, 
but as soon as his boatmen saw the 
hideous head above the water he 
whipped out his knife and made to cut 
the line. The officer shouted to him to 
stop but had to threaten to throw the 
man overboard before he would put up 
his knife. When the great eel was 
pulled over the side the nigger went 
«bsolutely ashy with fright. As for the 
moray, no sooner was it in the boat 
than it doubled upon itself and its jaws 
met with a clash in its own side, cut- 
ting out a chunk of white flesh as neatly 
as a scoop would cut cheese. That was 
enough for the officer. He picked up 
a boathook and forked the uncanny 
creature overboard. 

The fish that has a thoroughly bad 
name in West Indian waters and, all 
along the shores of the Mexican gulf 
is the barracouta. Certainly the bar- 
racouta is an unpleasant looking cus- 
tomer. He is long and narrow, shaped 
like a torpedo, blue black above and 
gray below, and he can swim at 
most amazing speed Where he lives 
he is known as the devil fish, a name 
common to all marine bad characters. 
The negroes have a perfect horror of 
the barracouta. which they aver will 
attack bathers and inflict upon them a 
mutilation impossible to describe. 

Another so-called devil fish which is 
common on American coasts from 30 
degrees north latitude to about the same 
degree south of the line is the giant 
ray. This fish looks very like a skate 
but grows to an enormous size. It 
lies on the sea bottom, covering square 
yards of coral sand, and if attacKxed 
may prove not only nasty but most 
dangerous. It is said to use its mouth 
like a shark, but its most unpleasant 
weapon is the toothed spear in its tail. 
Fishermen aver that it is able to drive 
this jagged lance right through a man’s 





thigh. Such a wound is extremely pois- 
onous and almost invariably fatal.— 


“Chamber’s Journal.” 





About Fruit Growing. 

We are learning that there is econ- 
omy in planting our orchards in the 
most conspicuous location and on the 
deepest and most productive soi! we can 
possibly find on the farm, because on 
such soil we get the best results by fer- 
tilizers and in cultivating and man- 
ipulating the soil, including the pruning 
und clearing away the brush, and spray- 
ing with the most improved machinery, 
of harvesting and preparing the fruit 
for canning, evaporating, marketing or 
storing, says “American Cultivator.” 
The up-to-date apple orchard is one 
continued scientific investigation all 
through its life history, which means 
here in New England from eighty to 
ene hundred years, and these scientific 
investigations worked out and proven 
we get in our mail boxes from the ex- 
periment stations each month in the 
year. No one need to fail on account 
of lacking scientific teaching. 


). 





“Over here,” said the Arab guide, 
“we have another mummy. From the 
cooking utensils found near her she is 
supposed to have been a cook. For two 
thousand years she has remained just 
where she was found.” 

“Bosh!” scoffed the American tour- 
ist, “that’s no cook.” 

“Why not?” 

“Who ever heard of a cook remain- 
ing in one place that long?’’—-Chicago 
“News.” 





Tar-coated water pipes must be 
shellaced before they are painted, or 
the tar will make stains that will show 
through the paint. 
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Is Marriage a Failure? 


I am asked to-day, and have been 
asked before several times, whether I 
can advise young men and young women 
to marry, or whether I consider the un- 
married state more desirable. In other 
words, these young people desire to 
know whether marriage is a failure. 

There are many views that can be 
taken of this question. In my opinion 
marrying for money is a failure. The 
Creator intended that our worldly pros- 
perity should depend upon our own 
acts, industries and energies. It is plain- 
ly to be seen that if we succeed in our 
life work depending upon our own re- 
sources we _ shall thereby be made 
stronger men and women than we 
would have been had we been boosted 
into success by having a rich wife, a 
rich father or other assistance. In 
other words, the struggle for success 
is helpful to us. 

If a young man marries a rich wife 
he is much like the son who inherits 
large wealth from his father. He re- 
laxes his energies and does not make of 
nimself the strong, self-reliant man that 
he would make of himself if he had 
worked his way up from his own efforts. 

There are other reasons why marry- 
ing for money is a failure. Such mar- 
riages are usually not made for love, 
and marriage without love is in most 
instances a failure. 

Marriage for social position is a fail- 
ure. The daughters of the rich men of 
America are marrying foreign princes, 
counts or barons, not because they are 
in love with these men, or admire them, 
hut principally for social position. Such 
marriages often turn out poorly and are 
a failure. 

Marrying for beauty 1s a failure. I 
have no objections to physical charms. 
They are desirable and to be sought 
for, but if a young man or woman’s 
chief charm is good looks, marriage to 
such a person is apt to be a failure. 
Marriage with vain people, with ill- 
tempered people, with selfish people is 
a failure. 

Marriage is by some people consid- 
ered a trap in which to catch people, 
placing them in a position where they 
must exert themselves and struggle for 


existence whether they would or not. 
In a limited sense this is true. Young 
married people start out in life with 


views that are altogether too rosy. They 
look upon life as a perpetual holiday, 
through which they can stroll arm in 
arm listening to the music of the birds. 
There is soon an awakening and the 
young people find that they are in a 
work-a-day world. It is good for all 
of us that this is an existence mostly 
occupied with work. Work is a bless- 
ing. Work does much to develop our 
dormant faculties. Work prolongs our 
life and makes life enjoyable. Without 
work life would not be worth living. 
Marriage is a success principally for 
those who have a strong and abiding 
affection for each other, who are will- 
ing to take each other for better or 
worse, for health or sickness, for suc- 
cess or failure and submit to the conse- 





DOCTOR KNEW 
Had Tried It Himself, 

The doctor who has tried Postum 
knows that it is an easy, certain, and 
pleasant way out of the coffee habit 
and all of the ails following and he 
prescribes it for his patients as did a 
physician of Prospertown, N. J. 

One of his patients says: 

“During the summer just past I suf- 
fered terribly with a heavy feeling at 
the pit of my stomach and dizzy feel- 
ings in my head and then a blindness 
would come over my eyes so I would 
have to sit down. I would get so nerv- 
ous I could hardly control my feelings. 

“Finally I spoke to our family physi- 
cian about it and he asked if I drank 
much coffee and mother told him that 
1 did. He told me to immediately stop 
drinking coffee and drink Postum in its 
place as he and his family had used 
Postum and found it a powerful re- 
builder and delicious food drink. 

“T hesitated for a time, disliking the 
idea of having to give up my coffee 
but finally I got a package and found 
it to be all the doctor said. 

“Since drinking Postum in place of 
coffee my dizziness, blindness and nerv- 
ousness are all gone, my bowels are 
regular and I am again well and strong. 
That is a short statement of what 
Postum has done for me.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” ‘“‘There’s 
a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
aie genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


quences. Marriage tends to make us 
less selfish. It develops character. It 
is the fulfillment of destiny. 


Have You Written to Mother? 


A young man writes me that he has 
been separated from his home for many 
years and that he has just learned of 
kis mother’s death. This has caused an 
awakening. He realizes that he has 
neglected his mother since he left home 
and has not written her as often as 
he should. He asks that I warn the 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower from 
a similar course. 

It is easy for a young man, on leav- 
ing his father and mother for a dis- 
tant home, to write less often and final- 
iy scarcely to write at all to his mother. 
The young man is actively engaged in 
business. He has his own home cares, 
and gradually he becomes weaned from 
his father and mother, and almost feels 
that they are not a part of his life. 

Not so with the old folks at home. 
They are ever thinking of the absent 
boy and are disappointed when the let- 
ters do not come. Life to the old 
reople seems brief. It is only a few 
years at the most before they will be 
buried under the sod. They are anxious 
to learn how their boy is getting along. 
Every detail of his life is of value to 
them. His wife, his children, his neigh- 
bors, his success are to them of vital 
interest. 

I know of a young man who left 
his father and mother for the far west 
and did not write them for many years. 
If this son had died his mother would 
not have mourned more than she did 
at his neglect. When the poor old 
mother was on her death bed a letter 
came from this delinquent son telling 
cf his whereabouts, of his struggles and 
of his final success. What an ungrate- 
ful act to neglect this mother during all 
these years. 

Have you a father or a mother wait- 
ing in the far off homestead where you | 
were born for a letter from their absent 
son? If you have do not delay a mo- 
ment to write to these old people and 
cheer them in their declining years. 








The Rejected Suitor. 

Love is at the best a species of in- 
sanity. Such affairs should not be 
looked upon lightly by parents, guard- 
ians or the young people themselves 
who are mostly interested. Recently 
in Texas a rejected suitor, on entering | 
a car in which were seated the girl} 
he loved and the man she had mar- 
ried, who were on their wedding tour. 
The rejected suitor seated himself near 
the bride and bridegroom and entered 
into the conversation with them. Dur-, 
ing this conversation the bride caressed | 
the hands of her new found husband | 
and in other ways the young married 
couple acted lover like. The rejected 
suitor exclaimed “I cannot endure the 
sight of such happiness between you 
two.” Then he drew his revolver, shot 
and killed the husband, and attempted 
to shoot the bride, at which point he 
was overpowered and arrested. 

The bride and bridegroom’ should 
have been more discreet. It is doubt- 
ful if any juror convicts this murderer. | 
He will be considered emotionally in- 
sane at the moment. What shall be 
done with rejected suitors? Sometimes 
they are in a desperate mood, ready to 
kill either the father, mother or young 
woman and her accepted lover or the 
entire family. In many instances they 
are temporarily crazed with grief. The 
thought of the rival’s bearing off the 
one girl in all the world that he has 
chosen for his life companion is hor- 
rible beyond expression, and can be 
realized only by those who have gone 
through similar experiences. Time will 
indeed do much to heal the wounded 
heart of the rejected lover, but he will 
never be able to entirely forget this 
early experience, though he may live 
for 100 years. Those who have mar- 
riageable daughters should be discreet, 
but when they are discreet they are 
liable to get into trouble owing to the 
rivalries of different men who may de- 
sire to become candidates for the posi- 
tion of son-in-law. 





Reply to Bashful Boy. 

Simply act natural and be yourself, 
carrying yourself with quietness and 
dignity. If you cannot understand all 
that is said to you, simply pass those 
remarks with unconcern. Attend church 
regularly and learn all you can there 
by observing others, not only in dress 
but in conduct. Remember that our 
greatest statesmen, authors and painters 
were once backward boys upon the 





Three generations of 
Simpsons have made 


shy 


SS 


Dress Economy 


Simpson-Eddystone calico prints are 
fine long-wearing cotton goods. The 
patterns are stylish and beautiful, and 
the colors are absolutely fast. Some 


designs in a new. silk finish. The 
solve the problem of stylish dressing’ 


at little cost. 
Standard for over 65 years. 

Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone Prints. If he 
hasn't them write us his name. We'll help him supply 
you. Don’t accept substi and imitati = 

The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr, 








Please mention Green’s Pruit Grower. 





The Greatest Invention 
n Rooting History 
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The best roofing in the world is now Ea S 

put on in the best way in the world. e 

- L— . oo 

Hattig’s $772" Kant Leek Kleets ‘BEST 

will double the life of any ready roofing, but they are sold ¥ 

only with Huttig’s Green Flag Roofing. These Kleets are the only thing 5 ey 7 

that will make a perfectly tight, permanent seam with ready roofing. Cement ep gs 


and naiis with tin discs or large-headed nails will hold for a while, but the If 
swelling and shrinking of the building, the oxygen of the air, the sunlight and 
PO ANDO = 
































wind will soon cause seams to bulge between tacks, and bulges mean leaks. 
Nails often hit cracks and soon work out, leaving holes, or you drive them in 
crooked and the heads cut the roofing. Such nail-holes make leaks. 

Kant Leek Kleets make a seam weather-tight, buckle-proof, wind-proof, 
remedy the effects of misdriven nails, and do away with the dauby, sticky 
cement nuisance. With Kant Leek Kleets, Green Flag Roofing is easy to put 
on and actually saves fully one-half the time in laying. It is attractive in 
appearance, is odorless, does not taint rain-water, is guaran’ to wear 
for years. / 

$2 in Green Flag is equal to $10 in other roofing. Saves you $8 in $10, 
It’sin the wear. Worth while, isn’t it? Do not buy roofing unless F 
packed wit, Kant Leek Kleets,and don’t let your dealer talk you out Z 
of this Kleet device as it does not cost you anything to have it with 
A Green Flag Roofing. 

Ask your dealer and write today, telling us the size of the 
roof you want to cover and we will let you know what it 
will cost you, and send you samples of Roofing and Kleet. 


Huttig Manufacturing Company 


507 E. Fifth Street 
Muscatine, lowa. - 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 














The New-York Tribune Farmer 


Is a thoroughly practical, helpful, up-to-date illustrated national weekly, read by the most enterprising and 
successful farmers in all parts of the United States. Special pages for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poul- 
try, Dairy, Farm Machinery, Horticulture, Young People, Women Folks, Science and Mechanics, Short 
Stories and the most elaborate and reliable Market Reports. Every member of every farmer’s family should 
read it regularly every week. Regular price of the New York Tripung FARmer is $1.00 per year. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Our readers tell us that Green’s Fruit Grower is the best monthly magazine that comes to their homes. 
For nearly thirty years we have been trying to learn how to make a valuable rural publication. That we have 
succeeded is shown from the fact that Green’s Fruit Grower has more paid subscribers than any similar pub- 
lication in the world. 

Regular price of Green’s Fruit Grower is $1.00 for three years. SPECIAL COMBINATION 
PRICE: New York Tribune Farmer one year and Green’s Fruit Grower three years for $1.00. 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 











farm, who scarcely knew how to dress, 
how to converse or what were the forms 
of good society. A boy soon gets over 
cmbarrassment as he gets older. Make 
the most of every opportunity to go into 
society. One of the main points of con- 
duct is to be quiet and not boisterous. 
No one can find fault with you at an 
evening party if you stand or sit quietly, 


even though you do not converse with | Y, 


any person. 





e | 
Reservations 


Opened 


In July, 1909, three more Indian 

Reservations will be opened to 

the white man. All direotly on, 
or adjacent to the 


Northern Pacific R’y 


@ THE FLATHEAD, in the most pictur- 


ue part of the Rockies, has 450,000 
= pn of the very finest of agrioultural 
—— and grazing lands. A government recla- 
mation project will also make 4 large part of it very attractive. 
@ THE COEUR D'ALENE, just cast of the city of Spokane, 
Washington, on Coeur d'Alene Lake, has about 200, acres, 
including timber lands. « THE SPOKANE, north of the city 
of Spokane, has about 60,000 acres. @ The Flathead lands are 
appraised at $1.25 to $7.00 an acre—the others not yet appraised. 
@ REGISTRATION for all these lands extends from July 15 to 
August 5, 1909. Drawing will take place August 9, 1909. 
Entries will not be made before April 1, 1910. 


ad land, registration is at Missoula, Montana. 
i fm yo iand at Coeur d'Alene City, Idaho. 
For Spokane land at Spokane, Washington. 
For detailed information regarding lands eto., write to 
C. W. MOTT, Gen. Emig. Agent 
Room 55, N. P. Building, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
For rates of fare and full information about train service 
write to A. M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass'r. Agent 
Room 55, N. P. Building, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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July 4th has ever been a great day with the young 
people in this country, but so ~~ accidents have 
H 


occurred of late years that the authorities of many 
cities have prohibited the firing of cannon crackers 
or of many other dangerous explosives. The above 
scene represents a frightened girl driving a spirited 
team of horses immediately in the track > | an explo- 
sive cannon firecracker. 








Notes from Mail and Breeze. 

There is good money in every well- 
bred, well-grown colt. 

Do not allow the cows to get too fat 
or too thin before calving and there 
will be fewer bad luck tales. 

Red Rust on Blackberries.—It is red 
rust. Spray will not kill it entirely 
and from what is left, rust will again 
spread. If only a few canes are af- 
tected, cut them out and burn; if whole 
patch, cut everything down clean and 
start over on a new location if possible. 

Keeping everlastingly at it, is the only 
way to win with any kind of stock. 
Quitting because the stock happens not 
to pay at that particular time, is poor 
policy. If applied to grain raising, a 
man would decide to quit about every 
harvest time, when price is always 
lowest. 

Mortgaging a Homestead.—A man 
cannot mortgage what he hasn’t. He 
can give no mortgage on land if he 
lacks the deed. Possibly a way to fix 
it would be for the money lender to 
secure a contract for mortgage, con- 
tract calling for mortgage of $200 as 
soon as homesteader secured the deed. 

A farmer should know the style and 
make of tool he wants before buying, 
instead of letting the dealer decide that 
ior him when he goes to buy. The aver- 
age dealer picks out the tool in which 
there is the greatest profit for him, and 
unless his customers demand something 
different, he will keep on in the way 
he has started. As a rule, the cheap- 
est, lightest made tools offer the deal- 
er the most profit for handling. 

The grain that work horses need on 
which to do their work and keep in 
xood flesh costs a round sum of money 
this year, so there is going to be more 
than usual invested in the coming crop 
by the time harvest rolls around. The 
man who buys all he feeds, at 75 cents 
a bushel, realizes the expense more than 
he who has grain of his own raising, 
but in either case, the expense totals 
the same. 


Nearly all the strawnerries grown in-™ 


Texas are sold by associations who have 
something to say about fixing the price. 
As a result, the growers are getting 
prices that pay them well for their 
work, while the price to the northern 
consumer is no greater than it always 
has been. The difference is, that the 
money goes into the pockets of the 
grower and not into that of the com- 
mission man. 

A pretty good way of applying water 
to a smail garden is to take tin fruit 
cans and punch some very small holes 
in the bottom. Set these in the ground 
near the roots of the plants and keep 


cans filled with water. 3y so doing 
the water gets down where it is needed 
and does not evaporate quickly. A 


can or two set among the cucumbers 
will lengthen their bearing season con- 
siderably in a dry time. 

The garden growers of western Kan- 
sas seem to think that no harm comes 
from applying cold well water to plants 
in a dry time and perhaps the coldness 
only results in lowering the tempera- 
ture of the soil down to the right de- 
gree. However, we have always heard 
it said that water from a stream or 
pond was much better for crops than 
that taken from a well, especially if 
the well water was strong with alkali. 

In the big Haseltine orchard, located 
near Springfield, Mo., the fruit is pro- 
tect. d from frosts by crude oil burned 
in open kettles under the trees. Mr. 
Haseltine has several hundred of these 








burners and when they are lighted they 
give out a dense, black smoke which is 
very effectual in holding off frost. The 
old way of building smudges around the 
edge of the orchards has not proven 
very successful, as the wind generally 
blows the smoke in every direction but 
the one required. Mr. Haseltine’s crude 
oil burners are patterned after the 
ones in use in the California orange 
groves. 


If the plant food contained in a ton 
of horse manure such as might be 
secured from a livery stable were pur- 
chased in the form of commercial fer- 
tilizers, it would cost about $2.50. Some 
value also may be credited to the man- 
ure when applied to the land, due to 
the improvement of the physical con- 
dition of the soil and the addition of 
humus, which would not be applied 
through the application of commercial 
fertilizers. 

Professor Snyder, of the Minnesota 
Experiment station, in discussing this 
subject has estimated the value of eight 
tons of good farmyard manure, when 
applied to land deficient in fertility, to 
be $25. 

Buckwheat As a Crop.—Buckwheat 
is not usually a very good crop in this 
state, so far as my experience goes. 
We have produced, at this station, as 
much as 25 bushels of buckwheat per 
vere, but this is an exceptionally good 
yield with us. So far as bee pasture 
is concerned, buckwheat should be ex- 
cellent for this use. since it blooms 
profusely for a considerable part of 
the summer if sown fairly early in the 
season. However, for seed production, 
prefer to sow quite late, not earlier 
than the first of July. Varieties which 
have been tested here are the Silver- 
bull, Japanese, and Common Brown. 
The Silverhull variety is perhaps the 
least apt to be affected with blight. 
Sow about one-half bushel to three 
pecks of good seed per acre in a well 
prepared seedbed. 





Sacking Grapes. 

Grapes have a number of enemies; 
some are of fungous origin, others are 
insects, and still others are birds. They 
may be effectually protected and shield- 
ed from many enemies by the proper 
use of sacks. The sacks recommended 
for use are made of tough paper, and 


Job, the Stayer. 

(A Text for Times of Trouble.) 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Alfred Bennett Crandell. 

When the lamp of hope burns dim— 

“Faithful Job,” “consider” him. 
As bolt from blue, and sudden flame, 
Calamities upon him came. 


Wreck of fortune, countless ills, 

A blast of undertaker’s bills. 
Officious “friends,” who knew it all, 
Arrived like early frost in fall. 


Torture’s blight—boiled cuticle; 
Nowhere in sight a single “pull.” 
The Devil (enroute for New York) 
Speared him with his three-tined fork. 


for your 


summer evenings 


“Curse God,” nagged his faithless mate; 
“Nay,” said patient Job, “T’ll wait.” 

“All in,” right there, the same, 

Thus stayed Job; stayed—“game.” 


( There’s nothing so enjoyable and rest- 
) ful on warm nights as the bright music 
and joNy fun of the Victor. How com- 

. ( fortable to lie in your hammock, or lounge 
Outcome? Grand! Say, Faintheart, see— in your easy chair and listen to Sousa’s 
“One with God’s a majority.” 
“Make good?” Oh, yes, and more! « 
Got “twice as much as he had before.” 
Therefore, when misfortune-struck, 
“Consider Job’’—The Prince of Pluck. ) 


Band, and Uncle Josh, and the best sing- 
ers, and a hostofother entertainers. What 
a wonderful instrument the Victor is! 

And it doesn’t require any hard play- 
ing, either! 

Why don’t you get a Victor? Why not 
have all this pleasure for yourself? You 
certainly ought to hear the Victor. The 
nearest dealer will gladly play any Victor 
records you want to hear.’ And he’ll sell 
you a Victor on easy terms. Write to us 
for the beautiful Victor catalogues, show- 
ing pictures of the great singers and mu- 
sicians. Victors $10 to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
« Box 54, Camden, N. J., U.S. A. ) 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles og 
Victor Records, 





oO 
American Corn Expert for Russia. 


Anarchists and the army are not the 
exclusive concern of Russian councils 
of state. Agriculture occupies a promi- 
nent place, as is indicated by the invi- 
tation extended to Leonard B. Clore, of 
Indiana, the “Corn King,’ renowned 
as a prize-taker at fairs, to go among 
the Russian farmers and instruct them 
in the art of raising Indian corn. The 
offer is of $3,000 a year for three years 
and his traveling expenses, and is re- 
markable less for its munificence than 
as a sign of Russian progressiveness. 
The area available for maize culture in 














Russia is very large. oxchange. 





WE WILL SEND FREE OF CHARGE 


To all who suffer from any form of Dyspepsia, or anything 
else caused by Indigestion, a trial package of 
A-M & 8. DIGESTIVE TABLETS ; 
Not sold at drug stores. Send direct to The Alexander Co., 
461 Exchange Street, Portland, Maine. 


The estate of $60,000,000 left by 
James Oliver, the Indiana plow manu- 
facturer, is an eloquent example of the 
world-old saying that all wealth comes 
out of the earth. 

















A SURETY BOND 
with every roll 





may be purchased cheaply by the thou- 
sand, if necessary, from dealers in sup- 
plies of this character. They are such 
as grocers use for putting up small 
packages for their customers. Those 
holding about one quart, known as 2- 
pound sacks, are good size for most 
varieties of the grape. <A few vari- 
eties having very large clusters may re- 
quire larger sacks. 

A single sack is to be placed over| 
each cluster and made fast by the use 
of a pin, small wire, or tie of some 
kind and allowed to remain there until 
the fruit is ripe and ready for use. | 
To be thoroughly effectual as a safe- 
guard against the attacks of disease 
and insects the sack must be placed 
over the cluster soon after the bloom- 
ing season is past; if possible, before 
the young grapes are larger then bird 
shot. A little delay will often give 
the germs of disease and depredating 
‘insects an opportunity to plant them- 
selves on or in the newly formed fruit, 
when the sacks will fail to perform the 
good service expected of them. 

The sacks are easily and quite rapid- 
ly applied, especially where the vines 
are properly trained, as the fruit clust- 
ers will then be in easy reach of the 
operator and will be much fewer in 
numbers and of better size than if the 
vines were neglected The expense of 
sacks and labor is trifling and the good 
results are beyond question They may 
be summarized as follows: Sacks pro- 
tect grapes from rot and mildew; from 
various insects, including bees, wasps, 
nornets, and flies, of all kinds, and from 
the sting of the grape moth and cur- 
culio that produces the larva or worm 
that is so often found within the berry 
itself, and they protect them from the 
ittacks of several kinds of birds that 
break the skin of grapes and invite fur- 
ther injury by bees and insects and 
from chickens. Grapes that have been 
sacked are always clean and free from 
dust and smoke, and being sound may 
be allowed to remain for use much 
longer on the vine than those not 
sacked. Indeed, they may remain on 
the vine until they are in danger of 
being frozen, and if then cut when dry 
and laid away in a cool, well ventil- 
ated room, with the sacks on, they may 
be kept for use for a long time after 
grapes that were not sacked are gone.— 
“Farmer’s Bulletin 156.’ 











Professor Stonecrack—“My geological 
work keeps me away from home most 
of the time.” 

Farmer Pecktun—‘Waal, I _  allus 
thought it was dum foolishness, but I 
see they be suthin’ to it, arter all— 
dummed ef they ain’t!”—Chicago 
“News.” 

























Congo is the The Surety Company is issuing 

only Ready Roof- | these bonds, and back ofthemistheirfwo 

ing carrying the National Surety | million dollarsofassets. tis a matter 
Co's. bond. It carries with it| of keen satisfaction to us that they were 


SSS terms and conditions that make | willing to stand behind Congo Roofing. 


it especially attractive to anyone You are immune from any re- 
who must consider the roofing ques- | sponsibility other than giving the roof- 
tion. ing ordinary care. 


For 10 years you can rest easy Write to-day for samples of 


about your roofs if covered with Congo and full ee 
3-ply Congo, and we know that it Remember, that with every roll 
is probable you will get even longer of Congo you get a genuine Surety 


service out of it. Bond. 


UNITED ROOFING AND M’F'G. CO, S»ccessors to Buchanan 


503 WEST END TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

















You can make a Spring Wagon of your 
Bolster Wagon in two minutes with this 
Spring and deliver your fruit or produce safely 
with pleasure and profit to yourself. 


WE MAKE OTHER KINDS. 


If your dealer cannot furnish you send for 
catalogue and price list. Address, 


HESS-PONTIAC SPRING € AXLE 
COMPANY, 


FRUIT GROWERS Tus 1s « FRUIT SAVER 





Station “A” Pontiac, Michigan. 














ICLARK’S REVERS 

Sorawar sutne-DISK PLOW 

The Only PERFECT REVERSIBLE 
SULKY DISK PLOW MADE. 


Is controlled at the end of the furrow 
ty a foot trip lever which releases the 
| urning Disk, so that when the horses 

ig are brought in good position to continue 
plowing it inter-locks itself without any further use of levers 
or efforts of the driver. Can be used as a right or left hand 
plow and is aperfectsuccess. Is mounted on sertying wise 
and is as light as is consistent with durability. e bes’ 
results are obtained in plowing fallow land for the Cutaway 
blades shake out the edge of the furrow sojthat it isn’t neces 
sary to harrow the land after once ploughed with this plow. 
Send today for FREE Booklet with full information. 




















Plow When Turning to Right. 


CUTAWAY HARROW C®., 865 Main St., Hig 

















PROTECT Your GRAPES 


Use the “Ideal” grape bag with clasp attached ready to apply with 
one hand in one-fourth the time of any other way. Send for trial order 
of fifty, postpaid for - 
in stamps. Prices for 
greater quantities on re- 
quest. 

Write at once. 
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a subscriber of Green’s Fruit 


M. H. Connet, 
Grower from Oklahoma, sent us the beautiful photo- 
graph of the young lady ‘encircled in a flowering vine. 
The lower photo is a picture of Mr. Connet as seen 
in his thrifty and productive orchard. 














Health Notes. 

The best cure for biliousness is fast- 
ing. 

The baby is not hungry every time 
it cries. 

Gouty persons should eat freely of 
carrots and apples. 

Lemon juice will more 
cleanse the skin than soap. 

Injudicious eating and drinking will 
make the pores of the skin large. 

Table salt rubbed into the scalp will 
stop the hair from coming out. 

Every one should drink at least two 
quarts of water during the day. 

All starchy food should be thorough- 
ly cooked, and slowly masticated, as 
an aid to digestion. 

A beginning cold can be checked by 
anything that will set the blood into 
active motion. ° 


oO 


WON'T MIX 
Bad Food and Good Health Won’t Mix. 


thoroughly 





The human stomach stands much 
abuse but it won’t return good health if 
you give it bad food. 

If you feed right you will feel right, 
for proper food and a good mind is the 
sure road to health. 

“A year ago I became much alarmed 
about my health for I began to suffer 
after each meal no matter how little 
I ate,” says a Denver woman. 

“IT lost my appetite and the very 
thought of food grew distasteful, with 
the result that I was not nourished and 
got weak and thin. 

“My home cares were very heavy, 
for beside a large family of my own I 
have also to look out for an aged 
mother. There was no one to shoulder 
my household burdens, and come what 
might I must bear them, and this 
thought nearly drove me frantic when 
T realized that my heuith was breaking 
down. 

“T read an erticle in the paper about 
some one with trouble just like mine 
being cured on Grape-Nuts food and 
acting on this suggestion I gave Grape- 
Nuts a trial. The first dish of this 
delicious food proved that I had struck 
the right thing. 

“My uncomfortable feelings in stom- 
ach and brain disappeared as if by 
magic and in an incredibly short space 
of time I was again myself. Since then 
1 have gained 12 pounds in weight 
through a summer of hard work and 
realize I am a very different woman, all 
due to the splendid food, Grape-Nuts.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Trial will prove. 
Read the famous little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,’”’ in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
ere genuine, true, and full of human 
intcrest. 


not the day of judgment. 





The City Man. 


The city man said he was struck 
Upon the rural life, 

No longer wished to run amuck 
_In noise and dust and strife. 


Said he: “I'd like to husk the eggs 


And dig the new-mown hay, 
And monkey with the husking pegs 
And milk the cows for whey. 


“I'd like to pick the cream and cheese 
And dig the apple crop, 

And drive a team of pure white geese 
And feed the chickens slop. 


“It would be fun to groom the pigs 
And curry off the cows, 

And hitch the roosters into rigs 
And work the threshing plows. 


“"T would be a treat to shell the oats 
And pick the buckwheat flour, 
And gather whiskers from the goats 

And sort them by the hour. 


“I'd like to cultivate the bees 
And pump the pale blue milk, 

And pick the pumpkins from the trees 
And do thing of that ilk. 


“I'd like to pick the little lambs 
And shear the gentle hens, 

And gather in the fresh smoked hams 
And put the wasps in pens. 


“In fact, I think the country life 
Would be the thing for me, 

I do not care for work and strife, 
I need the rest you see.’ 


“OY Nessa Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone. 

A smile means more tew some than 
the sunrise. 

Time ain’t money tew some folks the 
way they dispose uv it. 

Keep good comperny, even ef it ain’t 
no more’n a haouse cat. 

It’s a long lane thet hez no turnin’, 
an’ a cold heart thet hez no yearnin’. 

Beauty may be on’y skin deep, but 
mos’ men consider it wuth diggin’ fur. 

The road tew success is uphill, but 
thet is What makes yew strong in yewr 
underpinnin’s. 

Somebudy hez said thet ‘‘the puppus 
uv life is tew grow.” It sutnly ain’t 
tew grow old. 

Let the women hev the big hats ef 
they wanter; yew an’ me ain’t got tew 
wear ’em. 

“Termorrer never comes,” they say, 
but the tax bill does, whether it’s ter- 
morrer or the next day. 

The ’arly bird gits the worm, but yew 
wanter be ’arly enough tew git bird, 
worm an’ all. 

Chickens will be more apt tew come 
home tew roost ef they hev a good, 
comfturble roost tew come tew. 

Talk is cheap, an’ even at thet we’d 
oftentimes be willin’ tew pay fur not 
hearin’ so much uv it. 

This is the time uv year when the city 
cousin thinks the country cousin is 
wuth spendin’ a vacation with. 

Still waters run deep, but they ain’t 
so pure an’ sparklin’ ez the little stream 
thet bubbles over the sand bar. 

The haouse fly kin he extermernated, 
an’ this summer the United States uv 
America expects ev’ry man, wummun 
an’ child tew dew ther dewty. 

I of’un wonder ef the sayin’ thet 
ev’rything comes tew him who waits is 
the reason why they’s so many good 
waiters in the world. 

Ef man is knowed by the comperny 
he keeps he wants tew be sure an’ not 
keep any thet’s goin’ tew spile on his 
han’s. 

The boy who is helped all through 
college by his father orter be willin’ tew 
turn raound an’ help his father through 
the hayin’ season. 

When oppertunerty comes erlong tew 
shake han’s with yew don’t hev yewr’n 
tied behind yew, or full uv rocks tew 
fling at him. 

A ha’f loaf is better’n none, but many 
times a hull loaf could be ubtained with 
a little more foresight used at the prop- 
er time. 

Let the wummun run the haouse; 
ten chances tew one it will be done ata 
safer gait then ez though yew hed a- 
holt the lines yewrself. 

Don’t let the ol’ orchard go tew 
pieces; don’t yew know thet yewr chil- 
dren an’ yewr gran’children will hev 
an inherited taste fur good apples? 

Consistuncy is a jewel thet sometimes 
falls aout uv its settin’ perhaps, but 
thet ain’t no sign it can’t be reset an’ 
taken better keer uv ever arterwards. 

Sometimes little beginnin’s hev big 
endin’s, like the megerphone, fur in- 
stunce. Then ag’in, sometimes big be- 
ginnin’s hev little endin’s, like the meg- 
erphone turned the other way raound. 

When we take tew livin’ the aout- 

door life we ain’t dewin’ anything new; 
aour red brothers wuz a good deal 
wiser than we give ’em credit fur at 
one time. The higher the civerliza- 
tion the less frills an’ fuss abaout 
clothes an’ weather tight apartmunts. 








For the Legislature the last day is 


He Went to Sleep, But— 

Recently a friend who had heard that 
I sometimes suffer from insomnia told 
me of a sure cure. ‘Eat a pint of pea- 
nuts and drink two or three glasses of 
milk before going to bed,” said he, ‘and 
I’ll warrant you'll be asleep within haif 
an hour.” I did as he suggested, and 
now for the benefit of others who may 
be afflicted with insomnia, I feel it to 
be my duty to report what happened, 
so far as I am able to recall the details. 


| MICA 


| AXLE 
— 








First, let me say my friend was right. does 
I did go to sleep very soon after my id 
retirement. Then a friend with his ! goo 
head under his arm came along and Mi to a 
asked me df I wanted to buy his feet. 
I was negotiating with him, when the wagon 
dragon on which I was riding slipt 
out of his skin and left me floating in axle 


mid-air. While I was considering how 
I should get down, a bull with two heads 
peered over the edge of the wall and 
said he would haul me up if I would 
first climb up and rig a windlass for 
him. So as I was sliding down the moun- 
tainside the brakeman came in, and 
I asked him when the train would reach 
my station. 

“We passed your station four hun- 
dred years ago,” he said, calmly folding 
the train up and slipping it into his vest 
pocket. : 

At this juncture the clown bounded 
into the ring and pulled the center- 
pole out of the ground, lifting the tent 
and all the people in it up, up, while I 
stood on the earth below watching my- 
self go out of sight among the clouds 
above. Then I awoke, and found I had 
been asleep almost ten minutes.—The 
Good Health Clinic. 

o——- 
Pudding Head Philosophy. 

A wise hog goes in a drove by him- 
self. 

Men who expect the best often get 
the worst. 

A blind pig gets very little sympathy 
from the other hogs. 

So many men are like bob-cats—they 
live principally to scrap. 

We need something better than a 
boom to make the best sledding. 

With the coming of the wireless age 
political wire pulling should cease. 

Impecunious folk may be likened un- 
to Pike’s peak because they are so 
hard-up. 

Clothes are but feathers which help 
to cover up the inconsistencies. 

Where there is a will there is a way 
to get into the other fellow’s pocket- 
book. 

It takes an exceptionally smooth con- 
fidence man to sell mining stock to a 
miner. 

Deceit and 
great partners. 
ing each other. 

The modern gipsies live in flats and 
do not steal children because they have 
no use for them. + 


The pathway of progress will still, as 
of old, bear the traces of martyrdok., 
but the advance is inevitable.—G. H. 


Lewes. 
OSTROM’S $152 


* With Magnifying Glasses < 
in The Telescope 
enables you to read the 
Target at a distance of — 
400 yards ——- the proble: 
ofa FARM LEVEL with TELESCOPE at moder- 
ate cost we ~ last been solved. Voluntary letters 


horse power. 






Lessens 
wagon wear. 
YOU can’t afford to be 
without it. 


Your dealer has Mica Axle 
Grease. Ask for it. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 
(INCORPORATED) 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Land Opening 


Irrigated farms, from ten acres up, in the garden 
spot of the world—4 miles from Pueblo, Colorado- 

Write today for Free particulars— how to get your 
share of this wonderful domain of 16,000 acres, deeded 
to Senator Teller by the United States Government. 

Farmers from ali over are buying; all enthusiastic; 
they say there is no other land like it; residence not 
required to secure title; values rapidly advancing. 

Climate of Pueblo famous for health; your farm will 
be within a few miles of this big city; ample transpor- 
tation; immense markets; land extremely fertile and 
ready now for plowing. 

CROPS. All crops native to the temperate zone 
can be raised bountifully. Alfalfa, 5 to 8 tons per acre; 
cabbage, 150 crates; canteloupes, 100 crates. 


F rd E Write today for maps, illustrated 


bulletin, how to file on easy terms. 
Special Low Price Excursion Rates 


THE MESA LAND AND TRUST CO. 
Mo. 





jealousy would make 
They are always watch- 











274 Midland Building, Kansas City, 
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from every State in the Union show the complete full inst 
satisfaction it gives for all kinds of DRAINAGE ens: cae 
WORK. TION, DITCHING, TER- ona e 
RACING be pene sort of farm work requirin COD. $15 00 
a Level, GUARANTEED to be absolutely SIMPLE, aa Gene 
ACCURATE, DURABLE and dependable in every ga 
respect. NOW is the time to send in your order. biect to 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO., 
166 Madison Ave., -- -- Atlanta, Ga. 
















USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN FOR 27 YEARS. 
SOLD BY SEED DEALERS OF AMERICA. 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, 
Trees and Shrubs from Insects. Put up in popular pack- 
ages at popular prices. Write for free pamphlet on Bugs, 
and Blights, etc., to 


B. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York. 

















Earn $60 to $100 a Month 


As An Electric Railway 
Motorman or Conductor 


© prepare you ee assist you to a 
eae We have ents for placing our 
men in many leading citie ng cites of th “Of the country; we 
want men in every will recommend 
you in the city of your choice. 


Many Positions Now Open. 


















Ifyou a to live in thecity with a good, P 
Sa job, fill in coupon,cut it outand a a a 
Mf PALA A 14 send it at once forour FREE BOOK, = . - 
ld TTT LTT LI National Railway Training if “ee 
MET] LELLEFITT/ Association, “9 es <¢ 
—————— KANSAS CITY, MO. A aa 
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THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind, or 
Choke-down, can be re 
moved with 


orany Bunch or Swelling. 
N lister, no hair 















INE. 
mankind, $1.00, bate a Reduees Goitre; Tumors, 
Wens, Varicose Veins, Steers, "sean Varico. 
Cele. Book free Made only 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 11 Temple St, Springfield, Mass. 


pool table, opening through a finely 
balanced trap at the bottom to a padded 
egg channel that leads to a central col- 
lecting basket beneath the rows of simi- 
lar nests. The hen, feeling the ungov- 
ernable impulse to lay, settles upon one 
of these reciprocating nests, lays the 
egg and, after the nature of the hen, 
turns to view the egg before cackling. 
But the weight of the egg has mean- 
while sprung the trap at the bottom of 
the nest and it has passed through to 
the egg collector out of sight of the 
parent hen. The inevitable-impulse of 





EPARTMENT 





-—The Spray That Killsk— 


San Jose Scale and all parasites are de- 


stroyed by a spraying with 

9. Caustic Potash 
Good’s Soap No. 3 
larger quantities 


Whale Oil 
50 Ibs. $2.50; 100 Ibs. $4.50; 
proportionately less. 
Insecticide and fertilizer. 
ons, endorsed by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Write to-day for booklet on Plant Diseases 


—free. 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 
941 No. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Contains no pois- 





the hen is to believe itself in the wrong 
in the premise that it has laid an egg 
and straightway to lay another. A 
healthy hen will continue a victim of 
this recurrent delusion until she is forc- 
ibly relieved from duty and put to set 
doorknobs for 





Poultry Manure. 

Of all the manure produéed on the 
farm that from the poultry has the 
greatest value. Air dry hen manure 
has a value of about $8 per ton as 


* “pe ‘ 2 over a cluster of china 
een Sue ga per ton for 4 resting period. Through the skillful 
manure from dairy cows or steers in interchanging of relays of hens on the 


the feed lot. On very few farms is the 
manure from poultry taken care of as 
it should be. 

The New Hampshire Experiment 


reciprocating nest this invention of the 
Long Island experimenter has been 
made a gold mine.’”’ 

Many humane people will disapprove 
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MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 

Send for catalogue. 

—— & BOSCHERT 
347 West Water Bt., 
SYRACUSE, B. ¥. 


ae anes See oS AGENTS 
== PROF LONG'S MAGNETIC COMB=<— 

















Sell Magnetic 
Combs and get 
— agents 

with -suc- 
cess. They remove dandruff; stop falling hair; RE- 
LIEVE HEADACHE, never break. Send 2c stamp for 
sample. PROF. LONG, 787 Ash St., PEKIN, ILL. 





\ FOR SELLINC Post CARDS 
We positively give both a ous Alton Wateh 


\ Stem Wind, beautifuily hen Bolid Gold — 


case, American movement, factory tested, 
| Svosenensleon Sele @ old Laid Ring wy, 
set with a CongoGem, sparklinglikea > ‘G 
$50 diamond, for selling 2U packages 
of beautiful il bigh grade ® Art Post Cards 


ee sold send us $29nd we will positively 
Wad youthewatch,ring&chain. ALTON WaTCH CO. Dept.844 >CHICAGO 


THE BOSS CREAM RAISER 


Seabeean ¥ .I | 
ive you sweet skim 
milk for house and 
stock. Ice not necessa- 
ry,cold we oe eering 

water wil o th 
work. No tuaatne: 
nocrocks and pans to 
handle. TEN DAYS 
i FREE TRIAL. Price 
dup. 60,000 


of these machines in use today. Rad for: res Catalog. 
BLUFFTON CREAM SEPARATOR CO. BOX H BLUFFTON, 0. 


JUMBO SQUAB BREEDERS 


are largest and fastest breeders. ~ gy 
pair guaranteed mated and bended. Money 
makers everywhere. If you wish to besucs 
ae Pe — with our “Jumbo Homers." 
Send n stamps for our large ooo 
TRATED "BOOK “HOW TO MAKE MONE 
WITH sQuUABS."* Address, PROVIDENCE 
GOUAB COMPANY, 772D, Hope St., Providence, R. kb 


VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, 
Dogs, Pigeous, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des'c 
60 page book i0c. J. A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 


HEAP CHICKEN FEED 


Made from scrap bones you’d throw 
-away—cut it freshevery day witha 
Crown Bone Cutter. Get more eggs — raise better 
birds. Write today for FREE catslogue and price. 


WILSON BROS., Box110, EKaston, Pa. 
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SAFELY BY MAIL, EXPRESS, on ey FREIGHT 


Now is the time to send in your order for fall planting. 
Send for free catalogue of plants, vines and trees. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


15 Cents a Rod 


een Stach Hog Fence; 16¢ for 
26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 22 1-2e 
tor 34-inch; 2ie for a. 47-inch 
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Catalog free. w ritefor 



































KITSELMAN ence. 
Box 206, MUNCIE, IND. 






































ers. 


log and prices. 
Ashland, Ohio. 


Station reports as follows: ‘As is well 
known, when the poultry droppings ac- 
cumulate under the roosts and when 
they are left in barrels, there is a 
strong odor of ammonia noticeable. The 
development of such an odor is a sure 
sign that gaseous ammonia is escaping 
into the air to be lost for the present. 
How to prevent such a loss is to prevent 
the development of the odor. Several 
|chemicals of more or less fertilizing 


of the Long Island man’s device for in- 
ducing hens to lay eggs continuously 
under the impression that they have 
made a mistake and have not really 
laid at all. That trap pocket arrange- 
ment does not seem quite fair. It must 
be depressing to the spirits of a con- 
scientious hen to think that she has 
laid an egg and then to look and find 
there is no egg there; and to keep the 
: process up must be very wearing. But 
value in themselves may be added tO We jeave that aspect of the matter to 
the droppings from time to time with the Humane Society. 
good effect, both in stopping waste and a 
in making the atmosphere of the hen Hints in Use of Water Glass. 
house more wholesome. i . 2 

“The best materials for this purpose _ Water glass in tins will keep good 
are gypsum or land plaster, acid phos- for years, but when diluted with water 








phate, and kainit, a cheap potash salt. is only serviceable 12 months. Fresh 
Each of these chemicals has the power 8!ass should be mixed each year. — 

of forming new compounds with the Barrels, earthenware jars, galvanized 
ammonia as fast as it is set free from OF iron buckets, and cement ‘tanks in 
the original combination. Wood ashes the ground, are all suitable for egg 
and slaked lime should never be used Storing 


Eggs have merely to be dropped into 
the water glass, and allowed to rest in 
any position. 

Egg vessels may be stored in any 
temperature, outhouse, cellar, pantry, 
back or front rooms, or even attic, al- 
though a moderately cool and even one 

is best. 
Ex- Eggs a week old will preserve well, 
but do not come out as fresh as when 
put in the day they are laid. 

Eggs may be taken out of the glass 
water at any time during the year for 
use or for sale, and others put in their 
place, and glass eggs will keep fresh 
for a month or more after they leave 
the glass water. 

All water for diluting the glass is 
best boiled, as it destroys all germs and 
prevents thickening of the liquid. 

The vessel need only be half filled 
with liquid, which rises as the eggs are 
put in, and the cover is only to keep 
out dust and retard evaporation. 

Water glass is harmless to both hands 


because they cannot combine with am- 
monia, while they do force it out of its 
compounds and take its place. Plaster 
is apt to produce a dry, lumpy mixture 
when used in large enough quantities to 
arrest the ammonia, while kainit and 
acid phosphate produce the opposite 
effect of a moist, sticky mass. 

“In Bulletin 98, of the Maine 
periment Station, is described an 
periment in which sawdust was used 
in addition to the chemicals. By this 
addition of an absorbent, the kainit 
and acid phosphate could then be used 
with excellent results. 

“Using their results 
calculation, the weekly droppings 
flock of 25 hens, when scraped from 
the roosting platforms, should be mixed 
with about eight pounds of kainit or 
acid phosphate and a half peck of saw- 
dust. If one desires a balanced fertil- 
izer for corn and other hoed crops, 
a mixture of equal parts of kainit and 
acid phosphate could be used instead of 


ex- 


for 
of a 


as a_ basis 


either alone. and clothes and is non-poisonous. It 
“Good dry meadow muck or feat is a powerful antiseptic. The glass 
would be equally as good as sawdust, acts only upon the shell of the egg, 


if not better, to use as an absorbent. making it air and water tight. 

“In the experiment mentioned, more Glassed eggs for sale should be rinsed 
than half of the ammonia was lost in in warm water and wiped dry. They 
hen manure without chemicals when will then be as clean and fresh looking 
compared with that which had been aS when taken from the nest. 
mixed with them. 0 

“Fresh poultry manure at the pres- Denmark’s Great 
ent values of fertilizers would be worth ‘The egg producing industry in Den- 
€0 cents per 100 pounds. Figures from y,ark has been stimulated by the grow- 
different experiment stations would jng demands of the British markets, 
give the product of 25 hens for the which in the calendar years 1907 and 
winter season of six months as 375 4998, consumed annually about 3,800,- 
pounds from the roost droppings only. 999 great hundreds (one great hundred 

“Poultry manure is especially adapt- gquals 120) of Danish eggs, valued at 
ed as a top dressing for grass because ¢¢1g90,000. Consul General Frank R. 
of its high content of nitrogen in the }zowrer, of Copenhagen, writes: 
form of ammonia compounds, which “Eggs are pickled in a solution of 
are nearly as quick in their effect aS jime in water during the months of 
nitrate of soda. A ton of manure pre- aprj] and May, and are offered for sale 
served with sawdust and chemicals from October to February. Before and 
would be sufficient for an acre, when after pickling they are subjected to a 
compared with a chemical formula for ¢ritical test by electric light. 
top dressing. : “The domestic sale of eggs is increas- 

“On the same basis of comparison, ing, and is worked through many hands, 
100 fowls running at large on an acre, jarge and small traders and breeders, 
should in a summer season of SiX who may or may mot be members of 
months, have added to its fertility the the three associations (one of which 
equivalent of at least 200 pounds of sul- was founded in 1878) now making an 
phate of ammonia, 100 pounds of high effort, through experiments, exhibitions 





Egg Industry. 








grade acid phosphate and 60 pounds and reports, to insure progress and co- 
of kainit. operation. 
e- “Of these associations by far the most 


The Evolution of the Hen. important is the Denmark Co-operative 


A man who is running a hen farm on Egg Export’ Association, of Vejle, 
Long Island has made some interesting Denmark, through which, with a few 
and valuable discoveries. through a large export firms, is done an export 
series of experiments which are alto- business that in 1897 amounted to about 
gether unique, and apparently he has $3,216,000, increasing to $6,832,928 in 
about reached the*goal of perfection 1906. As this trade is chiefly with Great 


is with a view to the main- 
good prices that the exam- 
packing and shipping 
of eggs are carefully carried out. This 
association has more than five hundred 
districts, with a membership of about 
forty thousand contributors, from whom 


Britain, it 
tenance of 
ination, sorting, 


in hen development. .. writer in the 
New York “Sum,” w ho has made a care- 
ful study of the ‘methods of this egg 
farmer, says that he has’ done for the 
hens of the nation what Luther Bur- 
lank has done for the flowers and fruits 
of California. His greatest achieve- 
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This Ad and Get My Big FREE Book and Save $50 
ler factory in 


Buy direct from the biggest spread 
the world—My price has made it—Save dealer. r 
d catalog house profit. Nosuch price as I — 
on this high grade.sp er has ever been mi 
before in all manure Me eae we a Here's 8 the 
secret and reason: I make youa price on 
on @ 2,000 guantity and Fe the freight rl ht to 
your station. You aa Ais he ye material, 
bor and 74 this enormous 
quantity on 


GALLOWAY 


Get my bran new proposition with Eng ey 
price ever made on a first class spreader, with my 
agreement to pa; back hase pce after you 
lows try it 18 monthe wsities nota fey! att nvestme;  , 7 
for a proposition?! IfI did not 
Lad I oe = ay make such an offer. 


oe, ,000 farmers a eir O. K. on i 
They all tried 1 it 30 Pick. Five Sit a I ico tare Zou 
to try it—30 D. ip 
Complete | on Size, 


oaonen mea tal od sa w~allowes send me 
position and B. re BOOK F 

van tow priece direct from your factory."* 

rn Nobody can beat it. 

we. GALLOWAY CO. 

















Cattle Manure 


In Bags Puiveiea 


Best and safest manure for florists 
and greenhouse use, absolutely pure, 
no waste, no danger. Write for cir- 
culars and prices. 

e Pulverized Manure Co., 
27 ‘Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


BEE- KEEPING. 


Its pleasures and profits, is the themie of that ex- 
cellent and handsome illustrated magazine, 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 

We send a free sample copy, a Book on Bee Cul- 
ture, and Book on Bee-supplies, tr all who name 

paper. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MedinaOhio, 


Magnetic Corn Salve ove andtorover 


move _ forever 
destroy the most painfuland o 














tinate hard 
or soft corns. Full sized 15c box postpaid for be, 
Agents wanted. Magnetic Co, box 49, Pekin, Ill, 

















\ | WILL MAKE You 
| PROSPEROUS 






If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you liveor what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
4 Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
u Representative of my Company in your town; 

* start you in a profitable business of your own, 
“and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


47 Marden Building 


&. K. MARDER Washington, D. ©. 








President 








RUBBER STAMP 


with your name and address, 
This is a valuable premium. 
It is anickel-plated machine 
which you can carry in the 

»cket, with self-inking rub- 
ber type, which stamps your 
name and address on envel- 
opes, letter heads, etc., so 
that your letters cannot go 
astray. 

OUR OFFER: Send us 
two new subscribers at 50c. 
per year each, and we will 
send you the rubber stamp 

~ with your nameand address 
in it, postpaid. (Write your name and address 
plainly.) GREEN’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N.Y. 




















GLASS PUMP VALV ES 


The patented glass valve for pump 
cylinders seems to have’ completely 
demonstrated its practicability. The 


glass valve is found in the Myers pump 
and is undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant features of this pump. The great 
advantage of the glass valve is that it 
will neither rust nor corrode, for it 
throws off any mineral substance which 


may occur in water. The first valves 
were made of iron, but the short time 
in which these rusted out caused them 


to be discarded. Brass valves were next 
tried, and, while they have proven very 
satisfactory, the fact that brass cor- 


rodes, and in time causes the hardening 
cf the leather, has caused pump makers 
to continue in their search for a more 
satisfactory saneniad for valves. Glass 
has been used for this purpose now for 
some little time and has proven highly 
satisfactory. As before stated, the glass 
valve is now_one of the important feat- 
ures of the Myers pump. Every Myers 
pase is the product of infinite pains- 
taking and has to puss the closest in- 
spection before leaving the _ factory. 
Every conceivable type of pump is man- 
ufactured by this firm and all are said 
to be of the very highest grade. Our 
readers are invited to send for a very 
interesting book on pumps called “The 
Pump Book.” It may be had free from 
Messrs. F. E. Myers & Bro., 60 Orange St., 





ment in the acceleration of egg produc- eggs are collected. Producers must de- 
tion is the reciprocating nest. , We are iiver eggs to the district stations, each 
tcld that this nest simply consists of egg stamped with the number of their 
a pocket similar beg the pocket of a membership. 


Ashland, Ohio. Send for a copy to- -day. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANIO 














Deer at Lake Park. Photo from Mrs. A. Pentecost. 


Fairy Tales, 
And ever as the daylight flies, 
And as the twilight shadows fall 
I bend to watch the babies’ eyes, 
And snuggle them and tell them all 
The fairy lore I ever knew, 
a of gnomes and sprites and 
ays. 
Oh, story-time enchanted two! 
Oh silence that outpraises praise! 


They sit and listen to the tales 
Searce breathing as the story grows, 
They ride by night through wondrous 
vales 
Where fairy-lighted lantern glows 
And see strange sights and hear strange 
sounds, 
And snuggle closer to their dad, 
And travel far beyond the bounds 
Of commonplaces, and are glad. 


Fruit Trees Exhaust Soil. 

“In considering the reasons why ap- 
ple and other fruit trees do not bear 
as many or as fine apples as they did 
in the early days,’ writes Professor H. 
Carman, of the Kentucky experiment 
station, “I have been impressed with 
the importance of supplying the trees 
with fertilizers as the soil becomes ex- 
hausted and am satisfied that the great- 
er relative difficulty experienced now- 
edays in keeping fruit trees in good 
condition is in part due to an exhaus- 
tion of the soil.” 

Trees forage more widely than small- 
er plants and may not show the effects 
of starvation as suddenly or as soon, 
but they must show it in time if grown 
long on the same land without any- 
thing being returned to the soil to re- 
place materials removed by the trees. 

He says that twenty crops of apples 
of fifteen bushels per tree, and thirty- 
five trees to the acre, equal 1,337 pounds 
of nitrogen, 310 pounds of phosphoric 
acid and 1,805 pounds of potash. Twenty 
crops of wheat of fifteen bushels per 
acre equal 660 pounds of nitrogen, 211 





pounds of phosphoric acid and 324 
pounds of potash. 

Therefore, according to Professor 
Voorhees, twenty crops of apples re- 
move more than twice as much nitro- 
gen, half as much again phosphoric 
acid, and nearly three times as much 
potash as twenty crops of wheat. A 
good farmer would hardly think of 
growing twenty successive crops’ of 


wheat on the same land, no matter how 
good it might be, and it would seem to 
be still greater folly, according to the 
figures given, to attempt to grow twenty 
successive crops of apples without re- 
turning anything to the soil. 





a 
Cherry Free from Scale. 

As the cherry belongs to the same 
natural order of plants as so many 
kinds of the San Jose scale delights to 
attack, Joseph Mehan, in the “Practi- 
cal Farmer,” says it was long classed as 
one that should be on the list of those 
that would need to be sprayed. But if 
uttacked at all it must be in a very 
slight degree. In the localities in Penn- 
slyvania where the scale has made great 
inroads, while pear, apple, peach, plum 
and many other trees are badly infested, 
the cherry trees in tne midst of these 
stricken trees are quite free. They may 
not be free everywhere, but in many 
cases noted where other trees along- 
side were dying from scale attacks the 
cherries were free. Fruit tree dealers 
tell us that the public are finding this 


out and are writing them ordering 
cherry trees, saying that these are 
about the only trees they can grow 


without having to spray. 





Distance for Planting. 

An experienced fruit grower consid- 
ers the following correct distances for 
planting trees and plants: 

-Apple trees, 30 feet apart each way. 

Pears and cherries, 20 feet apart. 

Peaches, plums, apricots and prunes, 
16 to 20 feet apart. 

Dwarf apples, 10 to 12 feet each way. 

Dwarf pears, 10 to 12 feet apart. 

Grapes, rows 10 to 15 feet apart, 7 
to 16 feet in rows. 


Currants and gooseberries, 3 to 4 
feet apart. 
Zaspberries and blackberries, 3 to 5 


by 4 to 7 feet apart. 
Strawberries for field culture, 1 to 
11 by 3 to 31 feet apart; for garden 


culture, 1 to 2 feet apart. 


The Tragedy of Patrick. 

It was a windy forenoon, suspiciously 
close to the end of November. The sun 
shone brightly down upon the earth, but 
its warmth was mostly destroyed by 
the boisterous wind. Patrick stood on 
the sunny side of the barn and in a spot 
protected from the chilly wind. Patrick 
was not, as the reader may have 
guessed, an immigrant from the Emer- 
ald Isle, neither was he a New York 
policeman; no, Patrick filled a very 
humble position in life; he was nothing 
but a rooster. Of no May Flower an- 
cestors could he boast nor could he 
trace his descent from any famous fight- 
ing cock of either the Old World or the 
New. But Patrick was important in 
his own mind, for he was the largest 
rooster on the farm, and, consequently, 
the monarch of all he surveyed, which 
counts for something in the life of a 
rooster. 

Patrick presented an imposing pic- 
ture this bright November morning as 
he stood in the center of his family, 
thinking of the times when he wasn’t 
and how terrible things would have been 
had he been hatched out a hen instead 
of the lordly form which he now so 
proudly bore; he also remembered, with 
disgust, the time when he was a chicken 
and had followed his mother, a fussy 
nervous creature, around the farm in 
search of worms, bugs and other things 
which help to make the life of a chicken 


happy, although he did not disdain, 
even now, to partake of such dainties 


when fortune chanced to throw them 
in his way. And his first crow, what 
joy was his when he discovered he had 
such an article about his person; his 
brothers and sisters looked on in ad- 
miration as he exhibited the wonder- 
ful action, but, alas, the crow was cut 


short in the middle by the appearance 
of the father of the flock, who re- 
garded this sound as a _ sacreligious 


usurpation of his rights, which caused 
our friend to flee to the sheltering wings 
of his mother, closely pursued by the 
enemy; that beruffled lady at once took 
a firm stand and in language more em- 
phatic than elegant, admonished the 
gentleman to keep his distance, which 
caused him to beat a hasty retreat, for 
what member of the stronger sex can 
stand against that terrible weapon— 
the feminine tongue. 

Our friend grew apace and soon in- 
dulged in short and frequent prelimin- 
aries with other members of the flock 
of his size and sex, generally coming 
out best, until now he held the proud 
honor of boss of the ranch. But Pat- 
rick’s reverie was interrupted by a com- 
motion on the outskirts of the flock; 
he soon perceived the cause, the master 
of the farm was approaching, he was 
also approaching with a very de- 
termined step, thereby causing sundry 
suspicions to well up in Patrick’s mind. 
The farmer closely looked over the 
flock for a moment or so, while Pat- 
rick attempted to saunter unconcernedly 
uway from the spot, but Fate had other- 
wise decreed. The farmer made a dive 
into the middle of the flock and a few 


moments after bore off our friend by 
one leg, struggling and squaking in- 
dignantly against this outrage, but all 


to no purpose. With no apparent com- 
punctions of nature, the farmer ap- 
proached the chopping block near the 
woodpile, on which he laid the head of 
our friend, now frightened into silence; 
his next action was much more sus- 
picious, he picked up the axe and 
whirled it aloft; the sunlight glistened 
upon its keep edge with a strange fas- 
cination; it wavered a moment in the 
air and then, with a sharp whiz, started 
on its downward path. 

But let us leave this scene of destruc- 
tion and allow ourselves to be trans- 
ported across a period of some two or 
three hours in time and to a place com- 


manding a good view of the farmer’s 
dining table. Our gaze wanders over 





the table, rests for a moment in silent 


rapture on the pumpkin pie and cran- 
berry sauce and on to the center of 
the table, where, alas, we behold all 
that remains of our old friend Patrick. 
A small child, in city clothes, at the old 
farmer’s elbow, pipes up in a shrill 
voice: “Grandpa, give me a heart and 
a drumstick.”’ 

But Patrick hears it not, he has been 
gathered home to his fathers. 

i -- -- O  — — — - -— 

The Ten Commandments of Agriculture. 

Dr. Samuel A. Knapp, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, has 
evolved ten rules that he calls “The 
Ten Commandments of Agriculture,” for 
the successful cultivation of the soil. 

The agricultural decalogue is set forth 
in the following: 
(1) Prepare a deep and thoroughly 


pulverized seed bed, well drained; break | 


in the fall to the depth of 8, 10 or 12 
inches, according to the soil, with imple- 


ments that will not bring the subsoil 
to the surface (the foregoing depths 


should be reached gradually). 

(2) Use seed of the best variety, in- 
telligently selected and carefully stored. 

(3) In cultivated crops, give the rows 
and the plants in the rows a space 
suited to the plant, the soil and the 
climate. 

(4) Use intensive tillage 
growing of the crops: 

(5) Secure a high content of humus 
in the soil by the use of legumes, barn- 
yard manure, farm refuse, and com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

(6) Carry out a systematic crop ro- 
tation with a winter cover crop on 
southern farms. 

, (7) Accomplish more work in a day 
by using more horse power and better 
implements. 

(8) Increase the farm stock to the 
extent of utilizing all the waste products 
and idle land of the farm. 

(9) Produce all the food required for 
the men and animals on the farm. 

(10) Keep an account of each farm 
product, in order to know from what 
the gain or loss arises. 

oO 

Mr. Vanderbilt has 91 acres in apple 
trees, most of them young trees. Last 
fall his apple crop netted him $18,000. 
His famous winter banana apples sold 
in New York and Boston for $12 a 
box. Mr. Vanderbilt is a director in 
the Hood River Apple Growers’ union. 

Portland men are interested with Mr. 
Vanderbilt in the deal, which will in- 
volve between $85,000 and $90,000. 


during the 











Horse Owners Should Use 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 
A SAFE, SPEEDY & POSITIVE CURE. 
Prepared exclusively by 
. E. Gombault, ex-Veteri- 
nary Surgeon to the French 
Government Stud. 









ae 1 
SUPERSEDES all CAUTERY or FIRING 

Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. 
The safest, best blister ever used. Takes the place 
of all liniments for mild or severe action. Re- 
moves all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or 
Cattle. 

Asa HUMAN REMEDY for Rheuma- 
tism, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it is inval- 
uable. 

WE GUARANTEE that one tablespoon- 
ful of Caustic Balsam will produce more actual 
results than a whole bottle of any liniment or 
spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is War- 
ranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 per bottle. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by express, charges paid, 
with full directions for its use. Send for descriptive 
circulars, testimonials, etc. Address, 

















THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
PER’ 


“I MADE $12 bax 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 


From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 








Mi sets per week. 
can do it. Send your 


} to workers, 
4] THOMAS MFG. CO, 
14 458 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 














Gan You Sell 


This handy tool to your neighbors? Wire fence 
stretcher, cutter and splicer; press; lifting jack; 
post puller, etc ;—useful in a hundred ways the en- 
tire year. Not an experiment—a finely finished tool. 


Leader Combination Tool 
Sells on sight toevery man. Thousands in daily use. 
Write today for special offer to agents. 

THE LEADER JACK CO. 
39 Main Street, Bloomfield, indiana 








SEE THAT 
LOOP 


THE 


harness sewing machine. 
‘“*waxed ends”’ for sewing leather. 


forters, etc. 
are not easily lost. 
the thread or ‘‘ waxed end.” 


to release needle to start new stitch. 


for $1.00, postpaid. 









FARMER’S SEWING AWL. 


This newly patented sewing awl is the handiest little farm tool invented. 
It makes a lock stitch and does away with old-fashioned bristles with 
It will sew through any thickness of leather green or dry. 
You can use it as a surgical instrument in sewing up wounds, such as wire cuts in stock. 

It will sew canvas, carpets, rugs, shoes, gloves, ete. 
Every awl is supplied with both a straight and curved needle, grooved and fitted with 
an eye for the thread like a sewing machine needle. 
Handy to carry in the pocket. 
it will save many dollars in repairing boots and shoes. 


NOTE—After thread has been forced clear through the leather release the thread spool as 
shown in the illustration, and draw out twice the amount of thread as will cover distance you 
intend to sew, leaving needle stationary until thread has been drawn out. 
needle, holding the thread rather firmly in left hand, merely allowing enough thread to go back 
Proceed as in cut. 

OUR OFFER. Ifyou will send us three newsubscriptions at 50 cents each, we will send you 
the Farm Sewing Awl for your trouble, postpaid, or given with Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, 
i GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


It is practically a 
It is fine for women’s use in tying com- 
The handle carries the extra tools, so they 


The wheel shown in the cut carries 


Then withdraw the 















H. C. Phelps 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., 


‘Let Me Pay the Postage on 
|My Big Free Buggy Book to You 


Though these books cost me 8c each for postage alone, yet I'll gladly send you one free because I 
want you to know about Split Hickory Vehicles—made-to-order—sold direct from factory to you at 
home on 30 Days’ Free Road Test—guaranteed 2 years. 


Book Tells How I Save You $26.50 on Split Hickory Buggies 


—tells why I can save it to you and just where the savin 
Vehicles—more vehicles than you could see in 10 big store rooms, 


It tells about one of my latest features— 


STATION 26, 


g comes in—also tells how I save you at the same ratio on over 100 styles of Split Hickory 
; Better send for this book, sit down of an evening and look it over. 
of actual photographs of Vehicles and Harness of every description. It’s my latest and best book—for 1909—and it’s truly a Buggy Buyers’ Guide 
It not only gives descriptions and prices in detail, but also tells how 
way—all running parts made of second growth Shellbark Hickory, split with the grain, not sawed across it, 
thus giving extrastrength and long wearing qualities. 
Sheldon Genuine French joint automobile springs, making the easiest riding buggy on the market— 
even riding over rough roads is a pleasure with a ‘Split Hickory.” 

Buying direct from the factory brings you in touch with the people who make your vehicle. My 
two years’ guarantee is to you direct—my 30 Days’ Free Road Test is to you direct—my price to you 
direct—no roundabout transaction as when buying through a dealer—keep the dealer’s profit to buy other 
things with—all meaning a big saving and more satisfaction to you. 

Will you let me mail you the book? Will you write for it today. Address me personally 


H. C. Phelps, President, 


good vehicles are made—why they are better made my 





It’s full * 
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Avoid a quarrel as you would a pest 
house. 


Habits are like ropes of steel, they 
are so hard to break. 


The man who nurses his wrath is 
not often a trained nurse. 


A whole barrel of words to the rattle 
headed are not sufficient. 


As troubled water may be calmed 
with oil, so may anger be calmed with 
kind words. 


To call a man or woman a goose is 
no discredit for the goose is a wise and 
beautiful bird. 





The mule has a reputation for kick- 
ing, but he cannot compare with the 
man who kicks. 


Dead wood can be cut out of bushes, 
vines or trees at any season of the 
year with good results. 


He who is always giving advice can 
never be popular, but he may feel a 
satisfaction in having done his duty. 


He is a wise man who knows how to 
accept good advice and how far to ac- 
cept it and apply it to his own needs. 


Many men who are considered too 
deep to be understood are simply en- 
tangled in the mazy web of nothing- 
ness. 


While currants and gooseberries will 
produce abundantly without any prun- 
ing, a little judicious pruning each sea- 
son is desirable as it prevents over 
bearing and gives larger fruit. 


How to Kill Trees—I know of no 
better way to kill trees not desired in 
grain fields, etc., than to chop off the 
bark on a strip one foot wide all around 
the trunk in July or August. 


Consider the importance of good seed. 
By the selection of good shaped pota- 
toes or ears of corn from stalks that 
rroduce more than one ear, you can 
improve the size and quality of these 
products. Do not sow inferior oats, 
wheat, rye, barley or other grains. 
Select plump seeds and fully developed. 
Oats this year contain many light 
grains that should not be sown. Whese 
hght grains can be removed from the 
plumper grains by meaus of a good fan 
mill. 


Reply to Mr. A. H. Gillkeson, Mo.: 
I advise planting a new orchard rather 
than to fill up the old one with newly 
planted trees. We send you spray cal- 
endar. I advise you and all others to 
spray their trees. I advise cultivation 
of orchards and then there is no pasture 
for sheep. It pays to give the orchard 
good cultivation. There is far too much 
neglect in spraying and _ cultivating, 
which is necessary, in order to get the 
best class of fruits possible, free from 
defects. You are not too old to plant 
apple trees. 


Canning Peas and Corn.—In reply to 
E. Rice, of Michigan, I will say that I 


have no. special knowledge of the 
r:ethods of canning in large canning 
houses. The most I can say is that in 


canning peas and corn, as in most other 
rroducts, the can is filled with the 
product, small punctures being left in 
each can which are placed in a large 
tray and submerged in boiling water 
and left there until the contents are 
thoroughly scalded but not thoroughly 
cooked; then the tray containing hun- 
dreds of cans is lifted from the boiling 
tank and the hole placed in the can to 
allow the steam to escape is closed with 
solder. If you wish to learn about 
canning you should spend considerable 
time in the large canning factories or 
serve an apprenticeship there. 


Are All Men Born Equal?—wNo, they 
ere not. Our Declaration of Independ- 
ence says they are, but it simply means 
that all men should bé given every op- 
portunity possible to achieve success, 
and that no class of men, color or na- 
tionality should be enslaved or deprived 
of equal opportunities. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., JULY, 1909. 





It is a great blessing to be well born. 
I mean by this to have a good father 
o:.d mother. Like begets like. The 
children of a student are more likely 
to be students than the children of an 
uneducated man; the children of an 
orator are more likely to be platform 
men than the children of a coal miner. 
There are family traits which may be 
seen in generation after generation of 
men the same as there are peculiarities 
in cattle, horses, sheep, swine or poultry 
which show themselves for many gen- 
erations. 

Through the wisdom of the Creator 
men and women are endowed with dif- 
ferent faculties. One has a_ business 
faculty which is as rare as the artistic 
faculty. This business man through his 
inherited tendency is able to achieve 
great success in business. Another has 
inherited the ability to write books or 
edit magazines and thus achieve suc- 
cess. It is true that there are men so 
energetic and so persistent as to be- 
come successful without any particular 
natural talent for the pursuit they 
adopt, but there are comparatively few 
of this class. 


The Voyage of Life.-—Many years ago 
an artist made himself celebrated by 
fcur paintings representing the voyage 
of life. 

The first was childhood. This paint- 
ing represented a child’s first view of 
the blossoming earth in summertime. 
The second painting was that of youth 
sailing up a quiet river. Before him was 
a castle in the sky. 

The third painting I can never for- 
get. I often think of it when I think 
of the perils of manhood. It repre- 
sents a man in the prime of life alone 
in a small boat save the presence of an 
angel in the bow, which directs the 
course of the boat. This frail boat is 
about to enter the perilous rapids of 
the river, filled with rocks and over- 
hanging cliffs. It does not seem pos- 
sible that this boat and its passenger 
can safely pass through the dangers of 
this precipitous descent of the mountain 
torrent. On each side there are over- 
hanging wrecks of great forest oaks 
which obstruct the passage in addition 
to the numerous rocks and sharp, rocky 
projections of hills and mountains. 

Everyone who has passed through the 
age of manhood, with its many perils 
and temptations, can realize the truth- 
fulness of this painting since it sets 
forth strongly and beautifully vne dif- 
ficulties that encounter the path of 
manhood. In this painting, far below 
over the rocks and the spray of the 
descending river, can be seen the placid 
ocean into which the man and his little 
boat are attempting to reach. This 
placid ocean represents old age, and 
is the subject of a fourth painting. 


How About Farm Crops?—The people 
of the world are eagerly inquiring about 
the prospects for farm crops. What 
is to be the extent of the apple crop, of 


wheat, corn, oats, potato and other 
farm crops? The railroad companies 
want information about the crops. Wall 


Street, the bankers of the country, spec- 
ulators and investors, in fact, all busi- 
ness men are anxious to learn whether 
the crops of this great country are to 
be large or small. The greatest rail- 
read man in the world says that the 
prices of Wall Street stocks and bonds 
ere largely dependent upon the crops 
of the farmers. The addition of one 
bushel per acre of the wheat or corn 
crop will have a vast influence over the 
firances of this country. 

At the present moment everything is 
promising. The winter has been mild 
and fruits of all kinds have, as a rule, 
come through the winter safely. The 
vheat crop will be about the same as 
last year, but it is noticeable that the 
consumption of wheat and other farm 
crops in this country is increasing, and 
that instead of the United States ex- 
porting wheat and other farm crops 
it will not be long before this country 
will be compelled, in the estimation of 
many wise people, to buy grain. But 
1 doubt if this be true, for it is pos- 
sible for us to produce twice as much 
wheat and twice as much of all other 
iurm crops as we do at present, when- 
ever the price increases to a point where 
it will be, profitable to make the effort 
to increase the yield. Then again there 





are the waste places and undrained Now the question arises, how can g 
swamps, the vast areas of country farm, worth $5000, be increased in value 
which can be irrigated which will add to $50,000 or $100,000? My answer jg 
largely to farm products. that an ordinary cheap farm near 

It is noticeable that the price of all Rochester was converted into a beautj- 


farm products is constantly increasing. ful park and its value thus increaseg. 


This is encouraging to the farmer. one thousand fold. It is possible for 

Poultry products have advanced amaz- every farmer to make his farm beauti- 

ing and the talk is there will be a ful, and here is one way in which he 
famine in eggs during the present year. can make his land more valuable. 

—_—_— I do not advise that you should plant 

Do Farmers Figure the Cost of Pro- Very acre of your farm to apple trees, 

duction? peach trees, pear trees, to grape vines 

My opinion is that there are few pil yorricial a es wen Se Fou to 

farmers who know what it costs them ee re oom, of 

7 every acre of it was apple orchard, re- 


tc produce a bushel of corn, wheat, : se: 
oats, barley, potatoes or other farm a good treatment. good cultiva- 
crops. tion, good spraying, good pruning, and 


you capable of marketing the great 
bulk of apples at the highest prices, 

There are a few farms which could 
be doubled in value by largely in- 
creasing the fertility of every acre by 
judicious fertilizing, by the application 
of barnyard manure, and commercial 
fertilizers, in connection with the plow- 
ing under of green crops, such as clover, 
buckwheat, rye, cow peas, etc. 

Another way to increase the value of 
your farm is to keep in good repair 
every building, every fence, and to keep 
the buildings well painted. 

A town or city lot may be increased 
in value by judicious planting. Such a 
lot may be considered like the farm as 
a canvas on which beautiful things 
may be created. Ten or $50 worth of 
shrubs planted there considerately may 
add $1,000 to the beauty or value of the 
place. 


It would be an advantage to the farm- 
er if he did know just what a bushel of 
these various products cost him to pro- 
duce and deliver in his local market. 
Why does not the farmer make a great- 
er effort to learn what his crops cost 
him to produce, the same as a manu- 
facturer learns what it costs to manu- 
facture a hoe, shovel, plow, carpet or 
piece of cloth? 

Many farmers have never spent time 
in thinking or planning about this sub- 
ject of the cost of production. 

The principal reason why farmers do 
not pay greater attention to the cost 
of growing a bushel of corn or potatoes, 
is that they seem to think that they are 
Lroducing it at the lowest possible cost 
in any event, and that it would be folly 
in trying to learn the actual cost of 
production. This is not good reason- 
ing, for if the farmer knew what it 
cost him to produce these products, and 
he found that he was producing them When to Stop. 
at a loss, he could stop growing those There is a time to rush ahead, a time 
particular crops, that paid him no profit, to retreat and a time to stop. 


and confine himself to those crops There are many people who do not 
which do pay him a profit. know when to stop. My church was 
But there are other reasons why long ago favored with an _ excellent 


farmers do not give this subject more pastor, but his sermons were too long. 
attention. One is this. The farmer He did not know when to stop and 
finds that the cost of producing a cer- could not learn, thus he was not so 
tain crop one year might vary greatly much of a success as he might have 
the next year. Excessive drouth one been. 

year or excessive rains another year, I once heard an eloquent bishop lec- 
frosts or the variations of prices, would ture on Lincoln. He did not know 
make such changes one year from an- when to stop. He talked for two hours. 
other that it would discourage the I became so weary I would have given 
farmers from attempting to learn pre- ten dollars for the privilege of leav- 
cisely what it cost him to produce any ing the hall. 

certain crop. H. H. Rogers did not know when to 

It is my opinion and the opinion of stop making money. He made $75,- 
many that larger profits could be made 000,000, but could not stop. The result 
by farmers if they would make a great- was sudden death. Had he been a 
er effort to get a larger yield per acre poor man he might be living to-day. 
by enriching the soil, by giving ex- President Roosevelt is a good man 
traordinary cultivation, by drainage and a great reformer, but he did not 
and other improved methods, rather know when to stop his crusades against 
than to attempt, as many do, to make corporations and rich men. The re- 
up for a small yield per acre by cultivat- sult was a panic for which he was at 
ing a larger territory. least partially responsible. Will he 

_—_—_— know when to stop shooting the in- 
nocent wild beasts of Africa who are 
doing him and others no injury? 

Do you know when to stop work? 
Work is a good thing. If not overdone 
work prolongs life and makes life en- 
joyable. But if you overwork and ex- 
haust yourself you shorten your life. 
There are many people who talk them- 
selves to death. Not only this, but they 
weary other people with much talking. 
Learn to know when to stop talking. 

Long ago I heard of a man who in- 
vented a patent wooden leg run by 
machinery. A one legged man put on 
this wooden leg, set the machinery a 
going, and off he started at rapid speed. 
His friends called upon him to stop 
but he did not. Wildly he raced over 
the country. Astonished travelers saw 


What Can You Make of It? 

I have before me a piece of cotton 
canvas, three by four feet in size, tacked 
to a wooden frame. 

This canvas in its present condition is 
worth but a few cents. The question is 
how valuable can this piece of cloth 
be made by the right man who will give 
it careful and considerate attention and 
manipulation ? 

There are many men who with 
brushes and paints may paint a picture 
en this canvas which would increase 
its value $10. There are other artists 
who could make a picture on the can- 
vas worth $1000. There are a few 
men living who could make this piece 
of common cloth worth $50,000 by paint- 


endl oe hyp ogerecny Basa bogged him shoot by and called upon him to 
cee 4 ei " ‘ int on scinet “ed The stop but his speed was continually in- 
— 2 ee ‘ ereased. This may not have been a 


Scwer, or a field in which are grazing 
sheep and cattle as did Anton Mauve, 
or as in The Horse Fair, by Rosa 
Bonheur. 

This brings to my mind the question, 
What can you make of your farm, or 
your city or village lot? There are men 
who, living on your fertile acres, may 
barely secure enough profit each year 
tc keep himself and his family clothed 
and fed. There are other men of large 
ability who could manage your farm 
and lay by each year a clear profit of 
$100. 

There are other men who could se- 
cure a profit of $1000 from your farm 
each year. There are other men of still 
larger capacity who could secure a 
profit of $10,000 from your farm. 


true story, but it illustrates my thought, 
which is that there is a time for stop- 
ping, as well as a time for beginning, 
but most of us don’t know how. 


Bones as Fertilizer.—Mr. Ira Gray, of 
Colorado, asks Green’s Fruit Grower 
whether the bones of horses and cattle 
are worth gathering and how to manage 
them so as to make fertiizer from them. 
C. A. Green’s reply: Yes, such bones 
ére worth gathering. They are valuable 
as a fertilizer on the farm and can 
easily be sold at a profitable price to 
manufacturers of commercial fertilizers 
ard others. Such bones are often used 
in making buttons and the waste parts 
are ground up for fertilizer. Thou- 
sands of carloads of buffalo bones have 


I ask you to consider your farm, : 
which you love so well, simply as a been gathered up on western plains and 
sheet of canvas cloth of small value, Shipped to a great manufacturing com- 


pany making soil fertilizers. There are 


and you the artist who is to manipulate : j 
methods of dissolving the bones by 


ihat canvas, applying to it certain things . 
with such rare skill as to make it of Which the bones are made soft and 
great value. crumbling so they can be applied to 
You should not be satisfied to make the soil, but this is not easily accom- 
that canvas worth $10 by inferior work, plished and I do not advise you to 
or $50 by a little better work, or $100 bother with the use of bones in that 
by giving your work more thought and Way. I have _known bones to be dis- 
power. No, you should aim to make solvcd by mixing them with unslacked 
that canvas worth $50,000 and nothing wood ashes, but they cannot always be 
less. 3y this high aim you will not 8° dissolved. 
only secure a larger reward in money, 
but you will attain the greater good “Curiosity is a desire to know why 
which is the making of yourself a big- and how; such as is in no living creature 
ger and greater man. but man.’’—Hobbes. 
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Where to Get Information.—The first 
thing a man does when he wants in- 
formation is to write to his editor, thus 
Green’s Fruit Grower receives many 
letters asking how to do this, that and 
the other thing. 

My advice is that you learn of the 
address of your state experiment sta- 
tion and write to that station when you 
need advice about planting, pruning, 
spraying or other subjects. 

Another place where information can 
be secured is the United States Agri- 
cultural Department, at Washington, D. 
Cc. This department is maintained by 
the general tax and you are entitled 
to be benefited by the scientific men 
employed by the government at Wash- 
ington, D. C. If your ietter is about 
fruits address it to the Pomological 
Department, at Washington, D. C. 

Our United States government at 
Washingtun has published a large 
number of useful bulletins or booklets 
touching upon almost every subject of 
interest to the fruit grower and farmer. 
If you need information on asparagus 
culture, potato culture, peach culture, 
pear, apple, plum or strawberry cul- 
ture, address the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, at Washington, stating what sub- 
ject you want information about and 
asking for their bulletin and it will 
be promptly sent you free. If you can- 
not do better, write me as a last re- 
sort, and I will gladly reply. 


The Greatest Enemies of Birds. 

Considering the many enemies of 
birds it is marvelous that bird life has 
continued on the earth. Man himself 
is one of the great destroyers of bird 
life. There are millions of game and 
song birds destroyed wantonly every 
year by men who simply delight in 
killing. There are also many millions 
of birds destroyed in order to embellish 
the hats of women. Millions of birds 
are destroyed by unseasonable storms 
of rain, snow and hail and by tempests 
and by incidents connected with migra- 
tion, coming in contact with light- 
houses, telephone or telegraph wires 
and tall buildings. 

The skunk, mink, weasel, rat and 
squirrel are enemies of the birds, eat- 
ing their flesh or their eggs. 

But it is claimed that the most 
calamitous of all the enemies of birds, 
are the house cats. It is held that one 
cat may destroy, in the course of a 
year, hundreds of birds. This seems in- 
credible, but it is a fact. I have seen 
a lively cat pounce upon a bird on the 
open lawn and kill it. Where the cat 
can conceal herself in the shrubbery 
she has a far better opportunity to 
catch the bird. It is when the young 
birds have been hatched but a short 
time, that they are most easily de- 
stroyed by the cat, the crow, the owl 
and other enemies. 

When we consider the numerous 
enemies of birds, shall we not decide 
that the time has come for men and 
women and boys and girls to protect 
the birds? When you see a boy climb- 
ing a straight tree to rob a bird’s nest, 
while his companions are waiting eag- 
erly below, an opportunity is given for 
giving those boys a lecture on the help- 
fulness of birds and the wickedness of 
destroying bird life. 


Lessons from Recent Fires. 

Those who live in wooden houses 
with shingle roofs, in the crowded dis- 
tricts of cities, should realize that they 
are constantly in danger of being driven 
out of their homes by conflagrations in 
their neighborhood. The remedy is to 
build of brick and to make the roofs 
of tin, slate or other fireproof material. 

Shingle roofs are almost as inflam- 
mable as cotton owing to the fuzz worn 
upon the shingles by the action of the 
elements. Cupolas and steeples are fire 
traps. The Brick church would not 
have been destroyed several years ago 
by neighboring fires were it not for 
the fact that this steeple was built in 
such a way as to catch on fire easily. 

In thickly built districts iron shut- 
ters should be provided for the windows 
and much thought should be given to 
making the buildings fireproof, realiz- 
ing that there is always a possibility 
of a nearby fire. 

Stove pipes entering attics or pass- 
ing from one room to another often 
cause fires. Recently a friend discov- 
ered that his stove pipe was red hot 
from the burning soot in the stove 
pipes. His building would have been 
destroyed had he not discovered the 
condition of affairs at an opportune 
moment. Stove pipe is now made of 
steel and rusts out quickly so that when 
a fire occurs in these stove pipes, they 
have not the strength to endue the ter- 
rible heat and thus crumble and set fire 
to the building. 

Fire insurance is a good thing, but 
like all other good things, there are 
objections to it. One objection is that 
it leads people to rely upon their fire 
insurance, rather than to make their 
buildings more largely fireproof. 


Two Ways. 
Wouldst thou be wretched? ’Tis an easy 
way; 
Think but of self, and self alone, all day; 
Think of thy pain, thy grief, thy loss, thy 


- Care— 
All thou hast to do, or feel, or bear. 
Think of thy good, thy pleasure or thy 


o*, 

Think of thyself—’twill not be vain. 

Wouldst thou be happy? Take an easy 
* way; 

Think of those ’round thee—live for them 


all day. 
Think of their pain, their loss, their grief, 
their care; 
All that they have to do, or feel, or bear. 
Think of their pleasure, their good, their 


qin; 
Think of those ’round thee—it will not 
be vain. 


No amount of good advice ever made 
a bad egg fresh. 


It takes a mighty conscientious man 
to allus be able to tell de difference 
*tween when he’s tired and when he’s 
lazy.—Uncle Eben. 


Philosophy.—Philosophy is finding out 
how many things there are in the world 
which you can’t have if you want them, 
and don’t want if you can have them.— 
Puck. 


Snakes.—I am for the harmless snake. 
I don’t believe in beating the life out 
of every little wriggler that we see just 
because it is a snake, says California 
“Fruit Grower.” Why? Because snakes 
are always helping the farmer in his 
fight with bugs and other small things 
that destroy his crops. There are about 
seventy-five varieties of snakes in the 


resources; to recognize no impediments; 
to master circumstances; to act from 
reason rather than from rule; to be 
satisfied with nothing that can be im- 
proved. 


General St. Clair Mulholland, veteran 
and historian of the civil war, tells an 
incident showing the utter worthlessness 
of Confederate paper money at the close 
of the war. 

“Shortly after Lee’s surrender,” says 
the General, ‘I was a short distance 
from Richmond. The Confederate 
sodiers were going home to become men 
of peace again and were thinking about 
their farms. 

“One had a lame, broken down horse, 
which he viewed with pride. ‘Wish I had 
him, Jim,’ said the other. ‘What’ll you 
take for him? I’ll give you $20,000 for 
him.’ 

“ No,’ said Jim. 

“ “Give you $50,000.’ 

“*“No,’ said Jim. 

““*Give you $100,000,’ his friend said. 

***Not much,’ replied Jim. ‘I just gave 
$120,000 to have him shod.’ ”’—Phila- 
delphia ‘Times.’ 





An author engaged a young lady 
typewriter to take down his new novel 
from dictation. At the passage “Oh! 
my adorable angel, accept the confes- 
sion from my lips that I cannot exist 
without you! Make me happy; come 
and share my lot and be mine until 
death do us part!’’—his fair secretary 
paused and ingenuously inquired ‘Is 
that to go down with the _ rest?’— 
Toledo “Blade.” 




















Summer home of one of the subscribers of Green’s Fruit Grower on an Adirondack lake. 





country, but the only deadly ones are 
the rattlesnake, the copperhead, the 
coral and the water moccasin. The rest 
are not only harmless, but consume 
myriads of enemies of plants. To most 
people a snake is a snake, and the first 
impulse on seeing one is to smash him. 
But the harmless should be let alone. 


I do the very best I know how—the 
very best I can; and I mean to keep do- 
ing so until the end. If the end brings 
me out all right, what is said against me 
won’t amount to anything. If the end 
brings me out wrong, ten angels swear- 
ing I was right would make no dif- 
ference.—Abraham Lincoln. 


The Right of the Kiss—Some say 
kissing is a sin, but if it was na lawful, 
lawyers would na allow it; if it was na 
holy, ministers would na do it; if it 
was na modest, maidens would na take 
it; if it was na plenty, puir folk would 
na get it—Robert Burns. 


I find earth not gray, but rosy, 
Heaven’s not grim, but fair of hue. 
Do I stoop? I pluck a posy. 

Do I stand and stare? All’s blue. 


“A well known lawyer then at bar 
was retained for a lady named Tickle, 
against whom an action for libel had 
been brought. On the trial he com- 
menced his address to the court in this 
way: 

“Tickle, my client, the defendant, my 
lord.’ 

“The audience, amused by the oddity 
of the speech, were almost driven to 
hysterics by the judge replying: 

“*Tickle her yourself; you are as well 
able to do it as I.’” 


Our Business Creed.—To do the right 
thing at the right time, in the right 
way; to do some things better than they 
were ever done before; to eliminate er- 
rors; to know both sides of the ques- 
tion; to be courteous; to be an ex- 
ample; to work for love of the work; 
to anticipate requirements; to develop 


Tax Robbery. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Perhaps you have complained about 
your taxes. The taxes of people liv- 
ing in cities are many times larger than 
those who live in the country owing to 
the fact that it costs lots of money to 
maintain the expenses of city govern- 
ment, street improvements, lights, fire 
department, water works, etc. 

But no American citizen will ever 
complain of taxation if he is aware of 
the taxes paid by the people of other 
nations. 
salaries amounting to millions of dol- 
lars each year. The principal work 
of most people who live under queens 
and kings is to make slaves of them- 
selves in order to pay taxes. 

This reckless and inhuman taxation 


has extended back to the days of the| 


Jews under Solomon and King David 
and even before that time. The Jews 
were taxed on first fruits which meant 
the giving to the crown of the best 
beasts, the first thrashing of grain and 
first grapes and other orchard fruits. 
The larger portion of th’ tax went to 
the ruling monarch but other large 
assessments were made in the name 
of the church. One of the church 
taxes was the tithing which called for 
one tenth of what the laboring man 
could produce upon his farm. 

The Jew of those early days paid 
in taxes of various kinds fully half the 
money he was able to make out of 
his small and often unfertile farm. A 


farm in those early days consisted of 


only two or three acres and often less 
than one acre. Think for a moment, 
you who complain of American taxa- 


tion, of the millions of farmers toiling 
in rocky soil and paying in taxes one 
This | 
This was | 
the method employed by the kings who | 
hanging | 


half of all they could produce. 
was indeed hopeless slavery. 
built the pyramids, the 
gardens of Babylon 
the most beautiful city in the world. 


— 





The best farm friend is a bank roll. 


| (REGISTERED IN U. 8. PATENT OFFICE) 


Kings and queens often get) 


and made Rome 





Save — 
Roof Money 


Don’t judge roofing by the way it looks. 
There are more than 300 substitutes for the 
genuine Ruberoid. They have names which 
sound like Ruberoid. Before they are laid 
they look like Ruberoid. K 

But a single summer tells the difference. 

For there is no rubber in Ruberoid. It is 
not a tar roofing. Not an asphalt roofing. 
Not an asbestos roofing. 

Its wonderful properties are due to our ex- 
Clusive product—Ruberoid gum. ‘ 

This gum is flexible like new rubber—but it 
permanently withstands the heat, the cold, 
the rain, the snow—which rubber will not do. 

It is sonearly fireproof that hot coals thrown 
on aroof of Ruberoid set fire neither to the 
roofing, nor to the timbers underneath. 


RUBEROID 


Ruberoid roofing was the first ready roofing by 
several ae, ie ss 

Asphalt yociings and the so-called **rubber’’ and 
“asbestos” roofings have come—and gone—and 
been replaced. While the first roofs of Ruberoid 
—put on. more than seventeen years ago—look still 

for many more years of service. 

Ruberoid roofing is also made incolors. These 
colors—. . Brown, Green—are a_ part of the 
roofing. They do not wear off or fade. 


Get This Free Book 


Before deciding on any roofing for any pu . 
get our free book, which gives the results of our 
tests with all kinds of roofings—shingle, tar, tin, 
asphalt and ready roofings. 

This book is a gold mine of practical roofing in- 
formation, and will be sent free to all who address 
Department 76C The Standard Paint Conrapany, 
100 William Street, New York. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 














Stickney GasolineEngines 


ARE THE BEST 


Why? Because of the outside igniter, 
modern open cooling system, straight- 
line valve motion and ball-bearing gov- 

ernor. nds in successful op- 


eration because of our years 


of experience in building the best. 
Seven sizes: 114 to 16 H.P. 

Send for our Free Catalog and 
our Catechism ree | fifty-seven 
reasons why Stickney En- 
gines are the Best. 

Agents everywhere sel? them. 


Charles A.Stickney Company 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST PAUL. MINN 


($1,500 “3?* CIDER § i 


Write for Free Catalog. Describes 4| 
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and illustrates our line of the i 


ORIGINAL MT. GILEAD 
HYDRAULIC £ 
CIDER PRESSES 


Built in sizes 10 to 






ee 





purposes. Also 

ny Sutter 

ors, | 

S Vinegar Generators 

and everything for the Cider 

and Vinegar- maker. We, 

can show you how $1,500 

profit can be made. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO., 194 Lincoln Ave., Mt. Gdead, Ove 
Or Room 119M = =—-38 Cortlandt St., Rew York 


Monarch Hydraulic 

Cider Press 
Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free, 
Monarch Machinery Co., 605 Cortlandt Bldg., New York 
“LIGHTNING SPRAYERS.” 
12 different styles. Compress- 
ed air sprayers, dust sprayers, 
bucket and barrel pumps, etc. 
For spraying potato vines,shrub- 
bery, garden vegetables, trees, 
whitewashing stables and poul- 
try houses, washing wagons 
and windows, etc. 

All working parts brass. Easy to 
operate. Big inducements to agents. 
Write us to-day for circulars and 
prices on our full line. AGENTS 
WANTED. 

D. B. Smith & Co., 
Box G, Utica, N. Y., U.S.A. 


CIDER and WINE 


PRESSES 


Hand and Power. Catalog Free. 
Ch On the market for 25 years. 
as Manufactured by 


‘The G. J. Emeny Co., Fulton, N. Y. 


FREE 


| 20 Glen Mary Strawberry Plants. 

Why not start a home strawberry bed? 
Glen Mary is one of the largest and best of 
all strawberries. It is early, large, bright red 
and of superior flavor and a vigorous grower. 
| If you will send us socents for Green’s Fruit 
Grower one year, we wil] mail you 20 plants 
of Glen Mary Strawberry free. 28th year of 
publication. Over 100,000 subscribers. Cap- 
Ital $50,000. Sample copy free. Address, 

GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., 


Rochester, 
N.Y. 














































THE CLIPPER 


will cut tall grass, short 
and weeds, and do all 

the trimming along the 

fence, walks and drives. 

If your dealers do not 
keep them, let us know, 
and we will send circulars 
& and prices. 

> CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO., 
DIXON, ILL. 
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gold in baskets of silver.—Proverbs. 





Words fitly spoken are like app.es of 











Trouble. 


When a man marries trouble begins; 
Buttoning waists, and putting in pins. 


Looking at bonnets to see if they’re 
stfaight; ‘ f 
Ready to start, then having to wait. 


Hunting for robbers under each bed; 


Roused in the night for the blanket to 
spread. 
When the rain comes, though you’re 


wrapped in repose, 
Roused with a shout, all the windows to 
close. 
Summoned at morn to start up the fire; 
Get in the milk, in your scanty attire. 
Run to the store for the food you would 
eat; 
Get in the ice ere it melts in the street. 
Hurry to work, hurry back with your 


pay— : 
When a man marries, so passes a day. 
—Detroit “Free Press.” 





Raspberries in Many Ways. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Elma Iona Locke. 

Though the most delicious way of 
serving almost any variety of fresh, 
thoroughly ripe and luscious fruit is in 


its natural state, with sugar and rich, 
sweet cream, there are innumerable 
ways of preparing dainty dishes with 


the berries, which afford a variety in the 
bill of fare. 

Raspberry Float.—Crush a pint of 
very ripe red raspberries and press them 
through a sieve to remove the seeds, 
add a cup of sugar, and beat in grad- 
ually the stiffy beaten whites of four 
eggs, and beat until all is very stiff. 

Raspberry Shortcake.—To a quart of 
sifted flour allow two teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder, and three tablespoons of 
rhortening. Add a teaspoon of salt, and 
sweet milk to make a soft dough, roll 
out in two thin cakes, butter the top 
of one and lay the other on it and bake. 
When done, separate, spread generously 
with butter, cover with nice ripe berries, 
sweetened to taste, and pour whipped 
cream over all, piling one layer of 
cake upon the other. 

Raspberry Sweet Cake.—Use any re- 


cipe for light, delicate layer cake, or 
take a slightly stale loaf of sponge cake 


cut in layers, and cover with raspber- 
lies, sugar and cream. 

Raspberry Pie.—Line a 
nice pastry, prick with a fork to pre- 
vent blistering, and bake. When done, 
fill at once with berries and sugar, cover 
with a meringue made of whites of eggs 
beaten stiff with two tablespoons of 
sugar to each white of egg, set in the 
oven to heat through and _ slightly 
brown. 

Raspberry Pudding-—Line a_ small 
pudding pan with rich puff-paste or very 
short pie crust, prick with a fork and 
bake until of a light brown. Beat the 
whites of four eggs stiff, add a cup 
of sugar, and stir in gently a quart of 
raspberries, pour into the cold crust, 
and bake in a moderate aven. 

Raspberry Rice.—Put half a cup of 
well washed rice in a double boiler with 
a pint of milk, and cook until tender. 
Add sugar to make quite sweet, and 
flavor with lemon. Put into a border 
mold set away until cold and firm, 
turn out carefully, and fill the center 
with sweetened raspberries, and serve 
with whipped cream. A firm cornstarch 
blanc mange may be substituted for the 
rice if liked, and is more delicate. 

Raspberry Sponge.—Soak one-half 
box of gelatine in one-half cup of water. 
Simmer gently for twenty minues one 
small cup of sugar with one large cup 
of water, add the gelatine, take from 
the fire and add one quart of raspber- 
ries that have been rubbed through a 
sieve and mixed with a scant cup of 
sugar. Place the mixture on ice, and 
beat for five minutes, then add the stif- 
fiy beaten whites of four eggs, and whip 
again until it begins to thicken. Pour 
into molds and set on ice. Serve with 
cream and sugar, or whipped cream, 
and delicate sponge cake or lady-fingers. 

Raspberry Custard.—Heat a pint of 


plate with 


raspberry juice, add two ounces of 
sugar, and when hot add, slowly, the 
well beaten yolks of three eggs, stir 
until it thickens, and remove from the 
fire. When cool add a tablespoon of 
lemon juice or two of currant juice, 


Serve in glass 
spoonful of 


and a gill of rich cream. 
cusiard with a 
whipped cream on top. 
taspberry Souffile.-—Press a quart of 
ripe raspberries through a sieve to re- 
move the seeds. Add six tablespoons of 


cups, 


sugar, and the stiffly beaten whites of 
six eggs. Mix lightly, and bake in 


a buttered dish for thirty to forty min- 
utes. Serve at once with cream. 

Raspberry Trifle-—Put a deep layer of 
ripe red raspberries in a giass dish, 
sprinkle with plenty of sugar, cover 
with a layer maccaroons, and pour over 
all a rich custard. Serve very cold 
with whipped cream or a meringue on 
top. 

Raspberry Ice Cream.—Scald one pint 
of sweet cream, add one pound of sugar 
and stir until dissolved. When cool, 
add another pint of cream, pack, and 
let stand for an hour. Then uncover, 
scrape from the sides, and add one pint 
cf raspberry juice and the juice of a 
lemon, and freeze. 

Raspberry Blanc Mange.—Soak one 
tablespoon of granulated gelatine in a 
little cold water. Bring a pint of rasp- 
berry juice to a boil, sweeten to taste, 
and add the gelatine, strain into molds, 





and when cold and firm serve with 
whipped cream. 

Raspberry Sherbet.—One and _ one- 
half pints of raspberry juice, a scant 


pint of sugar, one and one-half pints of 
water, and the juice of two lemons. 


3o0il the sugar and water together for 
twenty minutes, then add the lemon 


and raspberry juice, strain and freeze. 

Raspberry Vinegar or Shrub.—Pour 
over four quarts of red raspberries suf- 
ficient vinegar to cover,.and let stand: 
for twenty-four hours. Strain, and al- 
low a pound of sugar to each pint of 
juice. Boil for twenty minutes, and 
bottle. A tablespoonful of this to a 
glass of cold water makes a fine sum- 
mer drink. 

To Can Raspberries.—The large, juicy 
varieties of black raspberries are especi- 
ally rich and delicious when canned. 
For a quart jar, boil one cup of water 
and one-half cup of granulated sugar 
together for a few minutes, add two 
quarts of nice, ripe berries, and cook 
for a few minutes longer, just enough 
to thoroughly scald the berries clear 
through, a long cooking will make them 
hard. Dip the cans quickly into boiling 
hot water, roll around several times to 
thoroughly scald, empty, stand them up 
in the hot water while you quickly fill 
with the boiling fruit. Have the covers 
and rubbers scalded, and seal the can 
as soon as filled, screwing the cover on 
us tight as possible. I can near'!v all 
kinds of fruit in the same way, varying 
the amount of sugar and water accord- 
ing to the juicyness and acidity of the 
fruit. The two essentials in canning are 
to have the fruit, etc., boiling hot when 
put up, and to seal perfectly air-tight. 
If there are no live germs within the 
can, and none can get in, it is obviously 
impossible for-the contents to ‘‘work.” 
All canned fruit should be kept in a 
cool, dark, dry place. 





Weary Country Women. 


For years the women on the farms 
have suffered in silence every summer 
from the visits of their friends and 


relatives who descend upon them when 
torrid weather makes their own city 
flats unbearable, says the “Northwestern 
Christian Advocate.”’ The visitors praise 
to the skies the good butter, cream, 
eggs, poultry and fruit generously served 
by the country hostess, and nothing is 
said of the long winters and utter loneli- 
ness. Often the visitors go armed with 
jers to fill with fruit, because it is ‘“‘so 
abundant,” and many a woman has 
gone home with every available inch 
of space in her trunk filled with apples 
and other farm products. Out of the 
goodness of her heart the country host- 
ess gave the best she had, pitying the 
unfortunates who were compelled to 
live in a little, cramped flat, and 
cordially urging them to come again. 
But the worm has turned. The coun- 
try women are beginning to see that the 
fun is all on one side, and are refusing 
to allow themselves to be overworked 
and their hospitality abused. One grand- 
mother who had endured in patience 
the visits of her naughty’ grand- 
children for three summers, finally sent 
word to her son that they might come 
again only on condition that their 
parents came too, to take care of them 
—that she would not be bothered with 
them alone. It caused some pouting, 

















but it had the desired effect, and these 
middle-aged people, who brought up 
their own boys and girls without ask- 
ing help of anyone, are now secure from 
the invasions of a host of troublesome 
children. The news went round rapid- 
ly that grandpa and grandma intended 
to have peace and quiet, and none of 


the children were sent out alone to 
worry them. Another weary woman 
blandly charged her visitors for one 


week only, fair rates for such food as 
she set before them. After that they 
had urgent calls to return to the city. 

All this talk about ignorance among 
country women is unfair and untrue. 
The reports of rural letter carriers show 
that thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of pieces of second-class mail 
are handled each month. Why, the 
women on the farms read the very same 
magazines and papers their city friends 
do. Most of the large city newspapers 
make special efforts to reach their 
country patrons early, and news is 
scarcely more than forty-eight hours 
old before it reaches the remote dis- 
tricts, while the farms within a radius 
of'two hundred or three hundred miles 
read the happenings of the day muc 
sooner than that. The fashion, house- 
keeping and literary journals are much 
sought after by country, and even the 
new novels find their way to many rural 
homes. 

Last, but not least, country women 
are weary of the unjust tales about 
their cooking and the food they set be- 
fore their families. If the people in 
the country really did live on the things 
credited to them they would fill early 
graves without doubt, for, according to 
report, everything is always fried, 
greasy and poorly prepared. But city 
people who have been wont to rail at 
salt pork and poor country cooking 
have changed their tune after sitting 
down to delicious country ham, served 
with eggs and fine vegetables. The only 


fault to be found with country cook- 


ing is that it is gradually conforming 
to city ideas, and one now meets the 
frill of parsley, the fringe of lemon 


the familiar patty shell of the magazine 
page, on the farm table. Of course 
these are the exceptions, for the aver- 
age rural housewife is content to serve 
gaQ9d bread, fresh butter, eggs, vege- 
tables, and fruits, without “trimmings.” 
But they show that all the pp-to-date 
folk are not. confinéd.to towft.. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 
For freezing any mixture use salt and 
ice in the proportion of one part to 
three parts respectively. To pack frozen 
dishes use one part of salt to four parts 
of ice. 

A sheet of 
dipped into a 
arabic and pressed 
sheets renders the 
when dry. It is good 
writing or painting. 

To prevent doughnuts soaking up fat, 
glaze the dough with the white of an 
egg before cutting into shapes. 

Use a small five cent scrubbing brush 
for cleaning vegetables and graters, for 


fine, thin, white paper 
thick solution of gum- 
between two dry 
three transparent 
for tracing, or 


scouring paint, the kitchen sink and 
range, ete. .”eep several for different 


purposes. 

Two tablespoonfuls minute tapioca 
added to a quart of any kind of soup 
about fifteen minutes before removing 
from stove adds greatly to its flavor and 
nourishing qualities. 

Marking ink may 
steeping the marked 
iinen in a solution of one ounce of 
potassium and four ounces of water. 
This will obliterate the stain in a few 
hours’ time. - When the mark is re- 
moved the lines must be well washed 
to remove all traces of the potassium, 
for it is extremely poisonous. 

When a rubber eraser quits work or 
only spreads the pencil marks, rub..it 
over a piece of sandpaper or a nail file, 
to make a new surface. 

oO 
Just Be Natural. 

Do not make yourself unhappy if you 
cannot change old furniture for the 
modern style your heart desires. First 
study closely possibilities of what you 
have. Learn to group like things to- 
gether. Study harmony of color and 
design. Do not allow red, blue and 
yellow chairs to glare at each other. 
In selecting floor coverings and wall 
paper, shut your eyes to florid patterns 


be removed by 


portion of the 





in bright colors. Do not “sky” your 
pictures. Bring them down where the 


eye can enjoy them without stretching 
the neck. It is the warm, cheery, hos- 
pitable spirit that makes a room beauti- 
ful. Just be natural. 

Always fill your cup with love and 
cheer for your home people, giving the 
overflow to outsiders. 


oO 





Just Spite. 
“What? Fell down stairs! How did 
it happen?” 
“Why, you see, I started to go down 
and my wife said, ‘Be careful, John!’ 


And I’m not the man to be dictated to 
by any woman.” 


-are 





Lunching in the woods near Sutton, Mass. 








The Gentler Sex. 

A novel method of attaining flong- 
€vity was practiced by Mrs. Yetta Schul- 
man, who died recently in New York 
at the advanced age of 105 years. Mrs. 
Schulman paid no particular attention 
to points of diet, exercise, sleep, etc., 
which usually figure largely in rules laid 
down for those growing old. She be- 
lieved that the lives of aged persons 
could be prolonged if they associated 
constantly, or nearly so, with young 
people; and she apparently verified her 
theory, for she spent the greater part 
of her time in company with chil- 
dren, even taking part in their sports 
with lively interest.—‘Leslie’s Weekly.” 

There are ten women in the world 
who own between them over $350,- 
000,000. One is Mrs. S. G. Asher, the 
caughter of Harry Barnato. When she 
married her father bestowed $1,000,000 
on her and at his death left her an- 
cther clear $1,000,000. Then there is 
Mrs. Hetty Green, the American woman 
financier, who is believed to own. no 
less than $16,000,000. Mrs. Russell Sage, 
widow of the well-known millionaire, 
received a fortune of $17,000,000 at his 
death. The Marchioness of Graham 
has an income of over $500,000 per an- 
num. The Duchess of Roxburghe was 
left $5,000,000 by her father, Ogden 
Goelet. Baroness Eckhardstein was 
left an income of over $300,000 per an- 
rum by her father, the late Sir John 
Rlundell Maple. The Countess Szechen- 
yi, formerly Miss Gladys Vanderbilt, in- 
herited $12,000,000. Frau von Bohlen, 
the daughter of Krupp, the German 
gunmaker, has property valued at $80,- 
€00,000. Mrs. Anne Weightman Walker 
possesses a fortune rated in the mil- 
lions. Mme. Creel, a Mexican lady, 
has an annual income of $1,000,000.— 
Chicago “News.” 

In some parts of the world the women 
not even allowed to pray. Certain 
Hindu congregations deny their women 
this privilege and among the Ainus 
women can pray only in very rare cases 
as the deputies of their husbands. The 


. natives of Madagascar, however, stretch 
*a point and permit their women to in- 


tercede with the powers of evil, but 
prayer to their Supreme Being is strict- 
y a masculine prerogative.—Chicago 
*‘News.”’ 


oO. 








An Excellent Cleaning Fluid. 

The following recipe contains nothing 
“injurious, never takes out the stiffness 
from fabrics, as from veilings and chif- 
fon, and is at the same time a disin- 
fectant and sure preventive of moths. 
Sulphuric ether, one drachm; alcohol, 
two drachms; chloroform, one drachm; 
oil of cloves, one drachm; three times 
this amount to one quart of best gaso- 
line. The oil of cloves may be omitted, 
if desired, as in cleaning anything white 
it has a tendency to turn it yellow. To 
clean a dress skirt, double or treble the 
amount of these ingredients. Men’s 
trousers can be soaked over night in 
this, and when pressed are as good as 
new. It is fine for ostrich plumes, as it 
does not take the curl out. Be sure to 
shake out in the air until thoroughly 
dry. Old laces clean nicely with this 
fluid. Let the article to be cleaned lie 
in the liquor for a while, according to 
how soiled it is. Articles can remain 
in all night without injury to the fabric 
in any way. 3y allowing to settle, and 
pouring off very carefully, one can use 
the fluid over and over again.—Woman's 
Home Companion. 

oO 

The most convenient way to keep 
kitchen supplies is in glass jars. The 
housekeeper can then see at a glance 
just what is needed. These jars should 
not only be used for dry groceries but 
are excellent for keeping some things 
in the ice box. It is well to keep cooked 
fish, lettuce, parsley, or oysters in these 
jars, the green things because they keep 
fresher, and the fish because the odor 
is not apt to be taken up. 








A good color may be applied to brass 
articles by dipping them in a solution of 
four ounces each of acetate of lead and 
hyposulphite of soda in a gallon of 
water. The solution should be brought 
to a temperature slightly below boil- 
ing when used. 
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Latest Designs in Self-Transferable 
-Embroidery Patterns 

Transferring the design to the material is very sim- 
ple. Dérections :—Place the pattern face downward 
on the material and press with a hot iron, being careful 
that the materialis laid on a smooth surface and free 
from wrinkles. These designs can be worked in silk 
floss, French embroidery cotton or mercerized lustre 
thread. 


All Patterns 10 Cents Each 





No. 810—Eyelet design, to.be transferred to chemise 
of linen, Persian lawn, thin cambric, batiste, nainsook or 
jaconet, and embroidered with mercerized cotton in 
white. The chemise should be worked in buttonhole 
embroidery around the top and armholes and small but- 
tonholes worked below this and the design to run the 
ribbon through, regulating the fullness around the neck, 





No. 513—Wheat design, to be transferred toa shirt- 
waist of heavy linen, thin cambric, Victoria lawn, Indian 
head cotton or any of the washable materials and em- 
broidered with mercerized cotton or filo silk. 











No. 813—Design for eyelet and French embroidery to 
be transferred to fine linen, Persian lawn, silk, nainsook, 
batiste, messaline, satin, crepe de Chine, or any material 
on that order, the design to be worked in mercerized cot- 
ton or silk, and the apron finished with lace edging, the 
strings finished with similar edging. 





No. 530—Grape design for centrepiece, size 18x18 
inches or 22x22 inches, border worked in solid embroid- 
ery and centre in outline stitch, with mercerized cotton or 
filo silk, according to whether it is developed in linen, 
scrim or silk. 

Address, Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Do You Want to be Beautiful? 

Then see that your room has plenty 
of fresh air at night. You should have 
your windows open both at bottom and 
top. If you do not like a draft upon 
the bed, make a folding screen for pro- 
tection. Any girl may do this for her- 
self. All she needs is an old-fashioned 
two-leaved clothes-horse, over which 
she may fasten selisiz with small brass- 
headed nails, or if she prefer she may 
paste on it a pretty paper to match 
that of her room. Begin with an inch 
or two if you have been sleeping in a 
close room, and gradually increase the 
space of your open window, always 
keeping an extra cover at the foot of 
the bed for the chilly time which comes 
toward morning. 

Remember, that fresh air during 
sleeping hours is absolutely essential 
to health and beauty. 


oO. 
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We get back our mete as we measure— 
We cannot do wrong and feel right, 

Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 
For justice avenges each slight. 

The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren, 

But always the path that is narrow 
And straight for the children of men. 

—Alice Cary. 








Home Canning. 


In canning vegetables for our own 
use in winter we want some of a great 
many things, corn, English or garden 
reas; Lima beans, ete., etc. But some 
of these will not pay to put up for 
market purposes. The best paying 
vegetable for market is the tomato, 
with string beans as second, and we 
would say beets for next. The demand 
for these is always good, and they are 
easy to raise, and very easy to can. 

Raising Tomatoes, Beans and Beets.— 
We plant tomatoes four feet each way 
and cultivate them much as we would 
corn. For canning purposes we never 
staké them, but cultivate often till the 
vines grow too large, and then let them 
alone. On good land 300 to 500 bushels 
can be raised on an acre in this way, 
and a bushel will put up 16 3-pound or 
quart cans. We sell for one dollar per 
dozen cans. The cans, labels, etc., cost 
about 40 cents a dozen, which leaves us 
60 cents per dozen to pay for our 
tomatoes, and work of canning. It is 
a fine profit, and pays well for every 
day we spend at it. 

We plant string beans in rows about 
three feet apart, and drop them four or 
five in a hill, 18 inches or two feet apart. 
We prefer to have them in bunches, 
so they can be more easily gathered. 
We cultivate well and often till they 
begin to bloom, and then let them go. 
They are usually put up in 2-pound 
cans. <A bushel will fill about 30 cans. 
We sell them for 75 cents a dozen. Cans, 
ete., cost about 20 cents. The profits 
are not so good as in tomatoes, but to 
raise and can them pays much better 
wages than raising cotton, tobacco or 





any crop we have tried of the kind. 

Young, tender beets are fine canned, 
and easy to raise, but the local demand 
is not so good as for tomatoes and 
string beans. 

How the Work is Done.—We use a 
furnace (very simple) built of brick or 
stone, with a piece of stovepipe for a 
chimney. The boilers are placed in 
this, and baskets work in them so ar- 
ranged as to hold the cans at any de- 
sired depth in the boiling water. The 
goods are prepared about as we would 
for use on the table, and packed in the 
cans. Tomatoes have enough juice to 
fill in perfectly, and to spare, and do 
not require any water or syrup. We 
use salt water in the cans with string 
beans, and water without the salt in 
beets. When the cans are full we solder 
on the tops, but leave the small holes 
in the center of each top open. We 
then place the cans in canner basket 
and lower them in the boiler nearly 
half to their tops, but do not let them 
go under. This is called exhausting. 
The goods are heated and swell, driv- 
ing out the air. While hot we solder 
up the little hole (called tipping) and 
the cans are ready for cooking. We 
put them back in the basket and lower 
them entirely under the boiling water 
till time is up for cooking and they are 
done. They are then set aside to cool, 
and can be labelled at any convenient 
time before marketing. 

The Things it Pays to Can.—All kinds 
of fruit and berries are profitable for 
canning. Would mention = specially 
peaches, pears, cherries, apples, black- 
berries, whortleberries. The profits in 
all these are fine if put up nicely. I 
would not advise anyone to try to can 
without an outfit made by a reliable 
man or firm. The instructions sent 
out with the best makes will give more 
information than can be had from years 
of labor, and to experiment is costly. 

Quality the First Consideration.—The 
idea is to do the finest work. I would 
not care to can an ordinary class of 
goods, that would not bring above 
ordinary market prices. Farmers and 
their families have every advantage in 
the way of letting the fruits ripen be- 
fore gathering, thereby attaining the 
finest possible flavor; and, having their 
canning plants on the farm, they do not 
have to bruise or injure the fruit in any 
way. We can string beans for instance 
before they wilt, and the canned are 
just as good as those fresh from the 
garden. When they are allowed to wilt 
they are never so good. The same ap- 
plies to almost everything. The work 
is very interesting as well as profitable 
and instructive. 

The difference a supply of canned 
fruits and vegetables makes in our liv- 
ing through the winter and early spring 
months is an item not to be overlooked. 
—T. H. Raney, in “Southern Orchard 
and Home.”’ 
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*“T tell you I won’t have this room,” 
protested the old lady to the bell boy 
who was conducting her. “I ain’t a-go- 
‘in’ to pay my good money for a pigsty 
with a measly little foldin’ bed in it. 
It you think that jest because I’m from 
the country—” 

Profoundly 
her short. 

“Get in, mum. Get in,” he ordered. 
“This ain’t yer room. This is the 
elevator.”—‘“‘Everybody’s Magazine.” 





disgusted, the boy cut 
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Is the most liberal ever made by any house. Write us and we will show 
you how you can get these four articles, actual value $10.00, without one 
cent of cost. Just think, we give free, make you a present of, a handsome 
gilt Mantel Clock, a beautiful Wool Velvet Rug, a pair of up-to-date 3 
Curtains and a stylish, well made Petticoat. Not just one article, but all 4 fail 
pieces together; $10.00 worth of useful merchandise entirely without cost. ff 
WE MAKE THIS LIBERAL OFFER (ocicioto eves 
goods into every 
American home. We want every thrifty housekeeper to know about 
*““*WARD’S WAY” of distributing household necessities. No better 
* | way to make your household money go twice as far. 


WE ARE MANUFACTURERS facts Pertames Sent 
tracts, Perfumes, Soaps, 
Toilet Specialties, etc., and importers of Coffees, Teas, Spices,etc. Our 
goods are in constant demand. Thousands of satisfied customers are using them all the time. 
You can buy them for your own use and Save the dealer’s profit, or you can buy enough to sell to 
friends and neighbors during spare moments, at regular retail prices and earn dealer’s profit. 
WE ST. ART YOU a] BUSINESS We furnish our products on 30 days’ time, 
le giving you an opportunity to dispose of 
them before paying for them; then, after you have sold these goods at regular retail prices, 
we give you, at your option, a large cash commission or your choice of over 400 valuable 
articles of Household Furniture, Wearing Apparel, Jewelry, Sporting Goods, etc., which, if 
you do not want to use yourself, can easily be sold to friends or neighbors ata large profit. 
WRITE US TOD AY. send us your name and address on a postal, say: ‘Send us Offer 
9 No. 1.”” We will tell you all about the best money-making 
offer you ever heard of; we will also tell you how you can get, free of cost, the above illus- 

trated four handsome pieces of merchandise, worth $10.00. 


REMEMBER, no money required, your credit is good with us. 
TYRRELL WARD @ CO., 70-84 N. Desplaines St., Chicago, III. 


igh: HAIR SWITCHES 


FIRST QUALITY HUMAN HAIR, none better, 
(ordinary colors) at the following priceo 
by mail postpaid: 
202. 20inches, $0.90 | 3 0z. 24inches, $9.25 
20z.22inches, 1.265 | 334 oz. 26inches, 3,25 
2% 02. 22inches,1.40 | 40z.28inches, 4.50 
Grays, Blonds, etc., to 44 more, 
Send sample for estimate. 
Send sample of hair, we will match 
perfectly. Remit by post office or 
express money order, bauk draft or 
registered mail, Money refunded if 














The Real Test. 
In doing what you do to-day 
Think not what the world will say; 
The world is much too busy 
In dwelling on its own affairs 
To bother with your little cares 
The cares that make you dizzy. 
—John Kendrick Bangs, in ‘“Munsey’s 
Magazine.” 














Cream of Asparagus Soup.—Wash 
one bundle of asparagus; cut off the 


tops; throw them into a pint of boiling 
salted water, and cook gently for twenty 
minutes; drain, saving the water in 
which they were boiled. Add to this 
the remaining part of the asparagus, 
cut into small pieces; cook for fifteen 
minutes, and press in a colander. Put 
a quart of milk in a double boiler; add, 
rubbed together, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two of flour; cook until 
smooth and creamy; add the asparagus 
that has been pressed through the col- 
ander, and when hot add the the aspar- 
agus tips. Season and serve. 





Cleopatra’s Code. 

Be able to wait. Through the spaces 
of time we come to the centre of op- 
portunity. 

Weigh your words carefully and in a 
halance, and never give overweight for 
those given to you. 


A clever woman never despises a 
trifle. 
Cultivate contentment and remem- 


ber you were born for all the world— 
and all the world for you. 

Learn the art of versatility. 

Never show self-satisfaction. 

Know how to play the card of in- 
dependence. 

Know how to adapt yourself to the 





person you’ are w:th—New York 
“Herald.” 
7 oO 


Cream of Spinach Soup.—Pick the 
leaves from two quarts of spinach; wash 
thoroughly, and throw into a dry kettle; 
stand over the fire and stir constantly 
until the spinach has wilted; cover the 
kettle, and cook for ten minutes. Drain, 
saving the water. Chop the spinach 
fine, and press it through a sieve. Re- 
turn it to the water: add a tablespoonful 
of grated onion and one quart of milk. 
Rub together two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter and two of flour; stir it into the 
soup, and stir until it reaches the boil- 
ing point. Strain again; reheat; season 
with a level teaspoonful of salt and a 
saltspoonful of white pepper. 





Broom and bucket and soap! 
Soap and bucket and broom! 

And the odor of steamy suds 
Filters through every room, 

And Mollie is crabbed and cross, 
With her hair in a straggling coil. 

If I venture to come near the house 
We’re sure to get into a broil. 


Mamma (improving the shining 
hour)—Do you know, darling, that this 
beautiful silk came from a poor insig- 
nificant worm? 

The Darling—Do you mean daddy?— 
Chicago ’’Ledger.” 
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When making apple pie the flavor is 
much improved and the apples will keep 
a good color if a few drops of lemon 
juice are squeezed over the apples just 
before the paste is put on. 





As Uncle Remus was wont to remark, 
‘’Nuff’s enough, an’ too much __is 
plenty.” 













¥ desired. Illustrated Catalogue of 
Switches, WIGS, Bangs, Pompadours, 
Waves, etc., FREE. 
ROBERTS SPECIALTY Co., 
e114 Dearborn Street, - - CHICAGO. 
THE OLD RELIABLE HAIR GOODS HOUSE, 
Our faultless fitting WIGS and TOUPEES have 
been the standard for many years. 


Can Your Surplus Fruits 
and Vegetables 
Big Profits 


Don’t let your surplus fruits and 
vegetables go to waste. Can them, 
the same as a large canning factory. 
There’s always a market for canned 
or a small investment 
















and build up a big, 
profitable business. 
All sizes; fully 
guaranteed. 
for catalogue. 
F.S, STAHL MFG. CO., | 
Box{301-D, Quincy, IM. ) 
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Wanted 











A Little Gold Mine for 
Women.—The U.S, Cook 
Stove Drier is the best on the 
market; always ready for use; 
easily set on and off the stove. 
It works while you cook ,takes 
no extra fire. Dries all kinds 
of berries, cherries, fruits, 
vegetables, etc. Don’t let 
your fruits, etc., waste. 

_ With this Drier you can at odd 
times evaporate wasting fruits,etc. 
for family use and enough to sell 
and exchange for all or the greater 
_ of your groceries and in fact 

ousehold expenses. Write for cir- 
culars and special terms to agents, 


E. B. FAHRNEY, 
~ Box 220. Waynesboro, Pa, 


JAR SEALER AND WRENCH 


The finger points at the sealer that press- 

es down the rims good and hard on the 

rubber. A trial is all we ask. Unsolicited 4 a 
testimonial—that fruit canned old way cut [zaE2 


up three times, and after treated with this 
device remained quiet. 15c. prepaid, 
J. N. HIERONYMUS, FAIRBURY, ILLS. 


WEISS sikcuine FAN 


MACHINE 

KEEP COOL WHILE SEWING, Patented. 

Sent by mail $1.00 
AGENTS WANTED. - | 

WEISS, 376 CANAL ST. 4 - 


NEW YORK CITY. “™ 
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SEPARATOR 


Get better value. Save money. 
Deal with the actual manu- 
facturers. Ourcatalogtells & 
all about the Low Down American 


Separator, oyr liberal proposition, 
low prices, generous terms of pur- 
chase,long time of trial and efficient 
arantee. Western orders filled 
rom Western points. Address, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 


BOX 1121, BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. =“ 
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Breezes from New 
Hampshire 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by George B. Griffith. 














six years, and in 1849 picked from them 


Famous Boston Elms. 
a few bunches of the original Concord 


The Liberty Tree on Boston Common 


did not, as has often been supposed, BT@Pe. ; 
spring from the soil on which it now Continued experiment and culture 
brought them to perfection, and now 


stands, but was set out there, probably 
something more than 150 years ago. 
Madam Scott, formerly the widow of 
zovernor Hancock, when an octogen- 
arian—a lady whose retentive memory 
and general information were only sur- 
passed by the polish of her manners, 
her knowledge of the elegant courtesies 
of life—stated clearly to a friend of 
mine that Mrs. Hancock, wife of Thomas 
Hancock, who was the uncle to the gov- 
ernor, and a merchant of Boston, used 
frequently to repeat the current tradi- 
tion in her family that her grandfather, 


the fame of them has gone out into all 
the world. In France it has been recom- 
mended as the variety which is to re- 
place old and diseased vines. From the 
Concord Mr. Bull developed other vari- 
eties, of which the best known are the 
Una and the Cottage. 

Mr. Bull was a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts senate, member of the So- 
cial Circle, and a very prominent Mason. 
He was a past master of Corinthian 
masonic lodge, of Concord. He was a 
man of very strong will, great thought, 


a gentleman by the name of Hench- well read and versed in history. He 
) was a member of the Board of Agri- 


man, brought this tree from the north 
end of the city and planted it in the 
place where it now stands, in the moist 
land of the Common-—a proper place 
for an elm. The good lady who spoke 
of this act of her grandfather was born 
in the early part of the 18th century, 
and, of course, the tree could not have 
been half grown in her infancy. Twenty- 
five years ago this interesting tree had 
a large hollow in it, and bore marks of 
a rapid decay; but by the treatment 
recommended by Forsyth, it was re- 
vived, and is now as vigorous as any 
tree about, without any appearance of 


culture ten years, and was at one time 
a selectman. He desired to live until 
he could see his new grapes on the 
market. Some of the large New York 
vineyards have been cutting from them 
for the last 14 years. One of these 
grapes he called Rockwood, after the 
late Judge Hoar; another the Esther, 
for his mother. 

The old vine is attractive to many pil- 
grims who annually visit it. It is in- 
closed in a substantial trellis, and is 
kept quite free from grass and weeds. 
The house and grounds are in a well- 
kept condition, and a suitable monu- 


this hollow, which was once large 7 

enough for a boy to hide in. In the ment to Mr. Bull will be erected. He 

great September gale of 1815, several “Sowed that others might reap,” and 
this is the sentiment on the bronze 


of the English elms on Boston Common 
were blown down, while the American 
elms by their side bore the fury of the 


tablet on the native granite boulder at 
the head of his grave. 
To the trellis has been attached a 


blast. Much has been written about 

the oft visited Paddock elms, which Substantial oaken panel carrying the 

formerly stood in front of the Granary following inscription, cut by Mr. Bull 
himself in well formed letters: “I 


Burial Ground, on Tremont street, Jin 
the city of Boston. The history of these 
elms is as follows, as furnished to me 
by a gentleman who knows the facts: 
Mr. John Jones, who lived at Dor- 
chester, in the Bay State, and Mr. 
James Smith, of Milton, in the same 
Commonwealth, visited England about 
the year 1730, and on their return 
brought saplings of the elms home, 
which trees came from Brompton Park; 
said elms were not English elms, but 
were brought from Holland and then 
planted. Mr. Jones, whose grandfather 
was John Willes, lived on what is known 
as the Webster estate, in Dorchester, 
planted some of the elms on his own 
place, and gave to Mr. Ark Moody 
samples, which were planted by Dr. 
Holbrook, about 1740, in what is called 
Brush Hill, in Milton, near the present 


looked about to see what I could find 
among our wildings. The next thing to 
do was to find the best and earliest 
grape for seed, and this I found in an 
accidental seedling at the foot of the 
hill. The crop was abundant, ripe in 
August, and of very good quality for a 
wild grape. I sowed the seed in the 
autumn of 1843. Among them the Con- 
cord was the only one worth saving.” 


A Natural Curiosity. 

There is a singular mountain or hill 
situated on the head waters of the 
Salley—a small tributary of the Color- 
ado, about eighty miles from Bastrop, 
Texas, in a north-westerly direction, 
and called the enchanted mountain. 

It is about three hundred feet high, 
and appears to be an enormous oval 


site of the Old Colony depot, which thus rock, partly imbedded in the earth. 
are still standing, with a diameter of When the sun shines the light is re- 


flected from its polished surface as from 
an immense mirror, and the whole, 
mountain glows with such a dazzling 
radiance, that the beholder who views 
it even from .the distance of four or 
five miles, is unable to gaze upon it 
without experiencing a painful sénsa- 
tion, similar to that which is felt when 
looking upon the rising sun. 

The ascent of this hill is so gradual, 
that persons can easily walk up to the 
top; but the rock is so smooth and|} 
slippery that those who make the at- 
tempt are compelled to wear moccasins 
or stockings instead of shoes. This fact, 
together with another name given to 


nearly four feet. 

He also gave others to James L. 
Deblois, who lived on the site of the 
present Horticultural Hall, in the city 
of Boston, who planted the trees on the 
sidewalk opposite the Granary Burial 
Ground, and as Mr. Paddock (a chaise 
maker), had a shop close by, the care 
of the elms was given in charge to 
him, and in time they came to be called 
the Paddock Elms. 

Mr. Albert Bowker, some years after- 
wards being in England, went to 
Brompton Park, and there saw similar 
trees, and the gardener informed him 
that the original trees came from Hol- 


land, and were known as the Dutch the place, “Holy Mountain,” remind the 
elms. visitant very forcibly of the command 
——— made to Moses at Mount Horeb, “Put | 

The Originator of the Concord Grape. cff thy shoes from off thy feet,” ete. | 
The Comanches regard this _ hill! 


Ephraim Wales Bull, who became 


famous as the originator of the Concord With religious veneration, and Indian | 


pilgrims frequently assemble from the| 





grape, died at his home in Concord, : : 

Mass., October 2, 1895. He was born Temotest borders of this tribe, to per- 

in Boston, March 4, 1806. The last form their Paynim rites upon _its| 
4 summit. 


two years of his life he had been in the 
Home for the Aged. Mr. Bull, who 
sived on the road to Lexington for many 
years, developed the luscious Concord 
from the seeds of a grape that was 
found growing wild in 1840, near the 


| 
— 
American Cocoanuts and Dates. 


The largest fruit farm in the world 
of any one kind has been established | 
in the southern part of Florida, com- | 





village of Concord. prising 2500 acres with over 200,000} 

Mr. Bull received a good education cocoanut trees. In order to establish 
and was working as a gold beater when this farm Mr. Ezra <A. Osborne, a 
disease of the lungs drove him to an wealthy farmer of Middletown, Mon- 
epen air life. He became an enthusiast mouth county, New Jersey, bought over 
in grape culture, but could not make sixty miles of the ocean front land from 
any of the sweeter varieties thrive in Lake Wortle on the north, to Cape 


Florida on the south. In order to com- 
mence his enterprise he had to charter 
special vessels to carry the cocoanuts 
from South America and then land 
them through the surf in surf boats 
purchased from the government from 
along the New Jersey coast. He had 
to send workmen, tools and houses from 
the north by steamer to Key West and 
then by specially chartered sailing ves- 


of the section men- 
tioned. Even the Long Island grape- 
vines perished there. Only the little 
acid varieties were hardly enough. But 
when he tasted the fruit of this wild 
vine he found it, as he says, “foxy, but 
sweet,” and was convinced that it 
would do. In 1843 he planted a lot of 
the grapes without breaking the skin, 
the seedlings of which he cultivated for 


the cool climate 
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The New No. 3 Brownie 


Pictures 34% x 4¥% inches. 
Price $4.00. 


Uses Daylight Loading Kodak Films. 
Is made in the Kodak factory by Kodak 
workmen. A simple, practical, reliable 
camera, with which you can make good 
pictures from the very start. 





Ask your dealer or write us for booklet 
* The Kodak on the Farm.” 





EASTMAN KODAK CO., 376 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 























Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
$ Green’s Fruit Grower (onmy) 3 yrs. $1.00 } 
> e > 
¢ N. Y. Tribune-Farmer (weeny) 1 yr. 1.00 3 
. + 
¢ The Am. Farm World (moomy) 1 yr. 20 3 
q 
: $2 20 3 
2 The regular publishers’ subscription price for the above named papers ¢% 
+ 4 
4 for one year, would amount to $2.20. t 
; SEND US $1.10 ; 
. 
% and you will receive them regularly for ONE YEAR. z 
z Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 2 
4 (Write for Canadian postage if in Canada.) : 
F4444454444644466444464444444660444000446644466444664645 











Earliest and easiest worked, 

DRAINED LAND iS w RE R Carries off surplus water; 
admits air to the soil. In- 

=» creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
Jackson's Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. Wealso make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
JOHN H. JACKSON, 90 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y- 


TILE 






eve 
Sze 
for what you want and prices. 






































SPECIAL COMBINATIONS 
In the following combinations Green’s Fruit Grower is clubbed with various hor- 
ticultural, agricultural and literary magazines together with the price of each and a 
special clubbing offer for the combination. Send us the special clubbing offer and 
we will have the various periodicals sent to your address. 
Regular Price. Combination Regular Price. Combination 
Green’s Fruit Grower .... .-.- ---- $ .50 Green’s Fruit Grower. ... --..... $ .50) 
Journal of Agriculture ...... -. .. .50 2 00 Munsey’s Magazine ...... .... «++. 1.00 | 315 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Suburban Life ......... oer ce 1.50 
Vick’s Magazine .........-+e++-.- OBC UG TRAGRE ..<.. cscccccceses 1.00 J 
Green’s Fruit Grower Green’s Fruit Grower........+-..-. -50 
Farm Journal, 2 yrs.. The Argosy sibs 6k Ree 1.00 230 
Farm News ge ARE. DO AUNT 5 5c oes evecewesesen Ri 
Farmer’s Call .. woe est te eeeeeees rq Green’s Fruit Grower . 
American Stock Farm........++++0+ .50 Railroad Man’s Magazine 1 60 
Green’s Fruit Grower.......++++++ ‘ 50) 1B American Stock Farm ............+. 
Ranch and Range ... --- +++ ove 2000 Gieus' 
: > een’s Fruit Grower 
American Farmer ; ens Sesecvapene -40 J Subuthan Tale 2 55 
Green’s Fruit Grower. «.--- ---+ _-50) Success Magazine ..... 
The Western Fruit-Grower......-..+ 1t.00> 1 50 Giremits Meurer 
The Onie Farmer .. cee \weuweews 75 yee so 
Green’s Fruit Grower . ...- ..--0+ 50) Vick’s Magazine ; 175 
Irrigation Age ON aged Sg oe 1.00; 160 ‘The American Farmer .....--.- + 40) 
Wisconsin Agriculturist.........+ oon OE j Geiser arch ascierer <<. mck. pa 
Green’s Fruit Grower.........+-+-«« -50 Gardeners’ Chronicle ....... senses 1.00 | 2 45 
The Inland Farmer.........+-++-..- 1.00; 1 50 Magazine of Fun ee 
PNT REUNIONS Ss 65s 60s cceeesrosces 75 Cornell Countryman... .. dies 
. it Grower .......+-- 000 .§0 
a... So! 1.g0 Green's Fruit Grower .. “50 
Practical Farmer............0000-00 ‘so ) Sis Hopkins «...  -. +--+. 1.00\ 999 
ae a ae Magazine of Fun __........ 1.00 { 
Green’s Fruit Grower . ...... -++++ .50 } 1 80 Harper’s Bazar .......- os 1.00) 
pei We — Green’s Fruit Grower ........ J... 50) 
Green’s Fruit Grower ........--++.. 50) 110 Wallace’s Farmer... ee : ie 
Cornell Countryman ....... .... .- 1.00 f Ranchand Range .._.. ws ee iar a 
Green’s Fruit Grower +50) Amer, Fruit and Nut Journal 50) 
Gardeners’ Chronicle ....... 6 Rae 135 = Green’s Fruit Grower a0) 
Woman’s National Daily ....... eos 1.00) Raval New Walker... «sees Pe 
Green’s Fruit Grower........ ane 50) Country Gentleman ....... 1.50> 2 85 
Suburban Life pepeees . 1.50 255 American Farmer .. .. es wece wae 
Success Magazine .........+++++6 + 1.00 Farm NeWS 2.0. -20scccccsee ovcccee 25J 
Green’s Fruit Grower. .........-.--- +50) ison ts Writ IGOR. «<sc0escdccss “50 
Harper’s Bazar. s+ eeeeeee vee | 1 90 Journal of Agriculture . ........-- 50 
Success Magazine .....----++e++ --- ist Vick’s Magazine —e.....- . 2s. soos ee .50 
Green’s Fruit Grower.......-+++..-- -50 ) Up-to-Date Farming ....---------. 50 
Vick’s Magazine eyes ‘50 4 59 American Stock Farmer .. ........+ =; 3 65 
The Western Fruit-Grower .. -- 1.00 f Farm Journal, 2 yrs.... .. «---- .25 
American Farm World..........--- 50) Farm News ... 0 ..25-+ ssssseeee 25 
Green’s Fruit Grower .50) Successful se steeee teeta eens -50 
Vick’s Magazine... ..  weeeeeee 50 | Farmer’s Ca SS MBN e Anse st — 
Irrigation Age 1.00 220 American Farmer ...........----+-+ 40) 
Ranch and Range .......+-ssseeees 1.00 | Green’s Fruit Grower .........- . ae 
Farm Journal, z yrs. . 25) Pearson’s Magazine ....... .... 1.50 2 60 
Green’s Fruit Grower .. ....++-+++ 50) Harper’s Bazar ....0++++0+ ereeeee 1.00 
Suburban Life. ....-- «+++. 15°. 926 Green’s Fruit Grower .............. .50) 
Irrigation Age... Bak Ainslee’s Magazine.....  .......- 1.80 | 
Amer. Fruit and Nut Journal....... 50 Success Magazine ...... ....sse+.. 1.00 ¢ 3 40 
Green’s Fruit Grower 50) SRMIIUIR IIE ss 940. ceeeses cease 1.00) 
Farmer’s Call . ..... 0 -s++eeeee - 40 Green’s Fruit Grower .... 50 
American Farmer. Mec twsc a ae | RUIN. scoxccccss a4 88 
Up-to-Date Farming ..........-.+ 5°. 395 Country Gentleman os tet 
American Stock Farm ....-----++++ 50 [ Woman’s National Daily ........... 1.00 
Farm News aaeeies ; wae ra a 
Amer. Fruit and Nut Journal. ..... .50} Green’s Fruit Grower.......-------+ .50 
Successful Farmer .. ......+.+ 50) — se tag Seyins sas xss= s+, S00 , 3 30 
oman’s Home Companion........ 1.00 
Green’s Fruit Grower ... ...+- ++ ss ‘se) Success Magazine... “A Se 1s Oboewees 1.00) 
The Western Fruit-Grower......... 1.00 hts 
Journal of Agriculture............++ -50 | 2 40 Green’s Fruit Grower ...........+4- 50) 
Amer, Fruit and Nut Journal ....... 50 { Lippincott’s Magazine........ ..... 3001 4 99? 
ates FOUENEL, BG... ..2 .0c0r.0000 o2g | , Harper’s Bazar «---seeeeeeeess 1.00 { 
The American Stock Farm.......... .50J Pearson’s Magazine.... ... ...+--- 1.50) 
Should none of these clubs be of your liking, select those you desire and we will 
quote you an equally low price by return mail. Upon receipt of your money order or 
registered letter we will have any of the clubbing offers forwarded to your address 
immediately. The prices listed above are for one year’s subscription. Address, 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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CATARRH OR 
HAY FEVER 


And All Bad Effects Com- 
pletely Cured With 
Our New 


VAPOR OIL 
TREATMENT 


We want to send every Catarrh sufferer 
reading this notice one of our new dry air 
Vaporizers and treatment on 10 days’ 


FREE TRIAL 


We ask no deposit or security from any 
one. Our treatment tells the story that we 
claim for it, the best in the world for treat- 
ing Catarrh, Headache, Head Colds, Par- 
tial Deafness, Hay Fever, etc., with dry 
air medication, the only kind that cures, 
and summer is the best time to cure. 

It reaches the germs in the innermost 
cavities of the head and throat with the 
Vapor Oil germicide. It is the only 
Vaporizer that produces vapor in sufficient 
quantity to successfully cure Catarrh and 
other diseases of the air passages. 

There are no springs to break, no leather 
valves to wear out. Always ready for use 
and suitable for 
the whole family, 

We will send 
you this Vaporizer 
with trial treat- 
ment, if perfectly 
satisfactory after 
10 days’ use, send 
us $2.00, if not, 
simply return it 
and you owe us 
nothing. 


Address, 
THE ASHLAND VAPORIZER CO., 
96 Main St., Ashland, Ohio. 


HUMANE HORSE COLLARS. 

It will interest readers of this paper 
who have horses to investigate the 
Whipple Humane Horse Collar by send- 
ing your name to the nearest factory ad- 
dress below for the free book, “Horse 
Collar Sense” and 15 days’ free trial 
proposition of satisfaction or money 
back 

Over one hundred thousand of these 
collars have been tried this way with the 
guarantee to cure your horses while 
working or money back. Now, hot 
weather is here, don’t use cruel “Sweat- 
Fads” and old-style, misfit collars which 
only make your horses shoulders worse. 











Just try these collars, no risk to you, 
fit any horse, no pressure on shoulder- 
blade or bones where sores come—No 
pressure top or on windpipe—45 sq. in. 
pulling surface on each shoulder prop- 
erly distributed, while there is only 10 
sq. in. on other collars. State colleges 
and farmers endorse them. 


sels up to Cocoanut Strand, the village 
he has established in the centre of his 
plantation. So far the undertaking has 
cost an outlay of considerably more 
than $100,000. The 200,000 cocoanut 
trees planted several years since, of 
which one-half have attained ten years 
growth, have netted in recent years $3 
to $5 per year for each tree, and will 
net, if the statistics of the product of 
cocoanut trees are borne out, more. than 
that per year for each tree on for 100 
years to come. As the cocoanut will 
only thrive south of the frost line and 
near the coast, Mr. Osborne has suc- 
ceeded in monopolizing about all the 
land there is in the United States avail- 
able for cocoanut growing. All the 
other tropical fruits can also be grown 
on the sixty mile tract, as well as all the 
early vegetables. Tomatoes have been 
known to pay a net profit to exceed 
$500 per acre. At this point the Gulf 
stream so affects the temperature as 
to give about the climate of Bermuda 
all the year round. An inland passage 
from St. Augustine to Biscayne Bay has 
been completed at public and private 
expense, which has established direct 
steamboat connection all the year to 
Cocoanut Strand. 


of which 391 were planted in the garden 
at Tempe, 


various places in the Salt River Valley 
and in California. Before being put 
into the ground they were fumigated 


with hydrocyanic acid gas, to destroy 
any insect pests that might have come 
with them. 

The formal introduction of the date 
palm into cultivation in this country 
may well be regarded as an interesting 
event. Luckily, the conditions under 
which the date palm bears good fruit, 
though highly peculiar, are now well 
known, and it is possible to predict in 
advance almost with certainty, in what 
parts of the United States dates may be 
produced with reasonable hope of 
profitable returns. 

There is a region lying south and 
west of San Antonio, between the humid 
Gulf coast and the Rio Grande, where 
the date may succeed. In New Mexico 
the most promising locality is in the 
south central part, near the Sacramento 
mountains, and fair expectations may 
be had of the valley of the upper Gila. 
Some protected valleys in southern 
Nevada offer good prospects, and the 
palm will almost surely do well in the 
valley of the Colorado river, wnere ir- 











ing enjoyed and made use of. 
large ones.—Minnie A. Kreskey, Huntland, Tenn. 





The people of the south believe in an occasional “lay-off” from work, and enjoying the good things 
with which the country is so well supplied. Perhaps nowhere else as in Tennessee, is the pleasure of fish- 


Some of nearly all kinds are found in the waters of this state, and many very 





The Secretary of Agriculture thinks 
we can produce our own dates in this 
country, if we choose to try, and that in 
this way we may be able to keep the 
half-mit.ion dollars which, at present, 
we pay annually for the imported fruit. 
It is even possible that we might build 
up a large import trade by producing 
such choice varieties as the ‘“Deglet 
noor’’ (date of the light), which now 
are rare in our mark:ts, as well as 
abroad, and correspondi.gly costly. 

An expert agent has visited various 
Saharan oases and other date produc- 
ing regions, obtaining from’ those 
sources suitable varieties for introduc- 
tion into the United States. As a re- 
sult, several hundred young trees, com- 
prising twenty-five varieties, including 
the famous Deglet noor, were procured, 
and a date garden has been established 
at Tempe, in Salt River Valley, Arizona. 
Also, some plants of “Rhars,’’ one of 
the best early dates for drying, have 
been set out in favorable localities in 
California. 

One of the most interesting places 





If your dealer don’t happen to have 
them in yet, just send his name and 
ycur name and address and the company 
will send you their free book and prices | 
and see that you are supplied, freight | 
prepaid, at no extra cost to you. Wher-| 
ever you buy you get 15 days’ free trial | 
to prove satisfaction or money back. 
dress nearest factory, Humane Horse | 
Collar Co., 1645 Lowe St., ae 
Heights, Ill, or 1994 South 13th St.,| 
Omaha, Neb. Write to-day and save} 
your own time and your horses’ time, 
and valuable horse flesh when you need 
it most. 


RHEUMATISM 
A CURE GIVEN BY ONE WHO HAD IT 


In the Spring of 18931 
was attacked by mus- 
cularandinflammato: 
rheumatism. I suffere 





ed. I have given ittoa 
pumber who were ter- 
fected acure in every 
recious 


flatad 


rit} it 

case. Anyone yA to give this 
remedy a trial, I will send it free. Addre 
Mark Wt. Jackson, No. 418 James Street, Syracuse, W. Y. 
Mr. Jackson is responsible, Above true—P>)» 











visited by this expert agent of the gov- 
ernment was the town of Biskra, situ- 
ated in an oasis just south of the foot- 
hills of the Atlas mountains, which 
form the northern boundary of the 
Sahara. Here date culture is the prin- 
cipal industry, and around the central 
oasis cluster a dozen smaller ones, all 
planted with the palms. Altogether, 
there are probably half a million date 
palms in this group of oases. Thence 
the agricultural explorer traveled south- 
ward some hundred of miles, to the 
Oued Rirh country, at :ne margin of a 
great depression know as Chott Mel- 
rirh, seventy-five feet below sea level. 
There the summer heat is intense, and 
the “‘date of the light’? comes to com- 
plete maturity. Tens of thousands of 
the palms have been planted in rows 
and irrigated from artesian wells, which 
have reclaimed hundreds of square 
miles of what was formerly absolute 
desert. The conditions in many re- 
spects are like those found in our own 
southwest. 

For propagating purposes, offshoots 
of the palms were obtained and wrapped 
in fibre, being afterward soaked in 
water to keep them thoroughly moist. 
One shipment comprised 447 offshoots, 


rigation is practicable. In California 
the Colorado desert, and the valleys of 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento afford 
admirable conditions. Probably the best 
date region in the New World is the 
Colorado desert, which occupies an im- 
mense area in the southwest corner of 
California. A large part of the surface 
is below the level of the sea, and the 
heat in summer is intense. Water is 
scarce, but should be obtainable from 
the Colorado river, which at Yuma is 
five hundred feet above the lower parts 
of the desert. 

Apparently the date palm tree was 
one of the earliest plants cultivated in 
the world. It has been grown for four 
thousand years along the Euphrates 
river, and has been for ages the most 
important food plant of the _ great 
deserts. Many regions in Arabia and in 


the others being set out at some 





the Sahara would not be habitable were 
it not for the date palm, which not only 
yields a delicious and nutritious fruit, 
but also furnishes over large areas the 
only timber suitable for house building 
and for making a thousand and one 
necessary articles. Its leaves afford a 
partial shade, under which are grown 
other fruit trees which could not exist 
were they exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun and the burning winds of the 
desert. Thanks to its help, immense 
numbers of fig, almond, pomegranite 
end peach trees, as well as grape vines, 
are cultivated in the Sahara oases. 

For centuries the transport of dates 
has been the chief motives for the 
formation of the great caravan .routes 
which run in every direction through 
the deserts of Africa and Arabia, while 
the export of the fruit to Europe and 
America has been, and is to-day, an 
important industry, both in North 
Africa and in the countries bordering 
on the Persian Gulf. The value of the 
dates imported into the United States 
alone averaged more than $402,800 per 
annum for the last ten years, as ap- 
praised at the points of shipment. 
When received on this side of the water, 
they represented a value exceeding 
$600,000 a year, an amount surpassed 
by only two other imported dried fruits, 
viz., Zante currants and figs. 

Two varieties of the date palm, intro- 


“JONES He 


of Agriculture, have been fruiting for 
time at Phoenix, Ariz., and one 
of these introduced trees bore recently 
more than two hundred pounds of dates. 
The fruit was packed in one-half pound 
boxes, and sold readily for 25 cents a 
box. 











Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt Roofing. 
Does away with leaks and re- 
pairs. Guaranteed. 
waa for Good Roof Guide Book and sam- 
THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco 


SAVE YOUR BAC 
Save time, horses, work 
and money by usingap  £ Ss 
Electric Handy Wagon 
Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better. 


Book on ‘Wheel Sense” free. 
Electric Wheel Co. Bz 91, Quincy, lil, 


Chicago 
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ngs, catalog tells how to save half cost 
if hired help. Testimonials. 10,000in use, 

li sizes ready to ship. 

DETROIT ENCINE WORKS 
191 Bellevue Avenue, Detroit, Michiges 


POTATO MACHINERY 


FARMERS should write us now for free catalo 
on Potato Planters, Cutters, 4-row Sprayers = 
2-horse Elevator Diggers. Address, Cham: 
Potato Machinery Co., 131 Chicago Ave., 


mond, Indiana, 
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THOMAS MFG. CO., ‘108 Barney Bik., Daytoa, 0. 


GINSENG 


Cultivated | Ginsen and i Bolden Seal seed and nd roots 
rene ova NGoldah Se Seal, ” with peices of seed ont 
ts, ree Bend for it. 


HANDI, Box 306, Bremen, Ohio, _ 


RIFE RAMS PUMP WATER 


day and nignt—no expense for power, no at- 
on needed—capacities up to 1,500 gallons 
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Fer Heme $ Irrigath 
Town Plants, é ‘au ‘Purpesen : = 
Raise water 30 feet for 
footfall. Low in cost, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for 
bo Plans, Estimates, etc, 


PSPWE SHIP % APPROVAL 


“em | aliow 104 pave Fae FREE TRIAL 
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parts, and sundries at Aal/f usual 
Do Not Wait; write today for our special off 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-49 cuicaco 











Salesmen always exceeds the 
gt We will teach you to be an expert 
1. We maintain the best FREE 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU in the 
world and receive calls for thousands of 
Salesmen. Have assisted thousands of men to secure 
good positions and better salaries. Many who formerly 
ed $25 to $75 a month have since earned from $100 
to $500 & month and expenses. Hundreds of good 
anes forthe fallrush. If you want to secure one 
of them or increase = Le our free book “A 
night of the Grif” will show you how. Write or 
call for it today. 
Dept. 277 Na 
Chicago, New Yours, Kansas City, 
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the consumer on a free trial freight _— — 
which I = makes me the 
from. I have recently invented the BEST * steel 


Wagon Scale which I sell 
ice than any other reliable 
Send it on y appre No 

before satisfaction is shown. 

pound beam and beam box free. 
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Introductory Miutoes on first 





duced from Egypt by the Department 


me send Scale on approval and free price list. 
He Pays The Freight” @3 Dst., BINGHAMTON,N.Y 
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OUR SPECIALTY: 


Bushel Basket with Slat Covers 


For shipping all kinds of Fruit 
and Vegetables. 


For low prices and prompt shipment write us. 
make all kinds of baskets. 


BURLINGTON BASKET MFG. -CO., 
Burlington, lowa. 


We 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





KILL SAN JOSE SCALE 


You need not lose your fruit crop this season. 
Spray yotr_orchard early with a strong solution of 


Good’s “ust: Petesh Soap No. 3 


It will positively destroy scale, apple scab, aphis, lice, bugs, 
worms, WHITE FLY and all other insects and parasites 
which infest your trees, plants and shrubs. It contains no 
poisonous or injurious ingredients; no salt, sulphur or 
mineral oils. It fertilizes the soil, and quickens growth. 
Endorsed by the 

,. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

50-lbs., $2.50; 1oo-lbs., $4.50; larger quantities propor- 
tionately less. 

Writé for free booklet, “‘A Manual of Plant Diseases."’ 


JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Philadelphia 


SPRAY 
YI cRS aS PUMPS 


x. ALL K EINDS 
a full flow. The cheapest pump is the 


best pump, that’s a Myers. 

Send for catalog and prices of 
Pumps, Hay Tools and Barn 
Door Hangers 


‘Take off your Hat t WoT Ayers” 


BEST PUMP ON 





















» FE. MYERS & BRO. 








ASHLAND, OHIO. 


SATSUMAORANGE TREES 


For the next season should be 
ordered now. We have them 
and others. Catalogue FREE. 


ALVIN JAPANESE NURSERY, 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


~3-STROKE SELF-FEED HAY PRESS, 


All Steel and iron 

Two Men can run It. 

The re Hay Press Co. 
1502 W. 12th St. K. C. Me. 
Ask A. ‘Catalogue No. 2 

















DEATH TO HEAVES 
Newt 5q Heave, Cough & 
on $ Distemper Care 
juaranteed or Money 
aot meas ~~ 00 per ean, at dealera.or or 


a ss Paid. 18 Yrs 
T E NEWTON REMEDY CO. 
Teledo, Obie. 


Send for Booklet 












MAKE YOUR OWN REPAIRS 
Mends Harness, Shoes, Canvas; makes 
lock-stitch like sewing machine Big 
monty for agents. $1.00 postpaid. 

C. A. MYERS CO., Box D 
6537 Woodlawn Ave. Chicago, II, 


\WHEELS,~ FREIGHT PAID ‘$8.75 
{for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, $15.28. 1 
‘mfg. wheels }{ to4in. tread. Buggy Tops $5.60, Shafts $2.00. Tep 
Baggies $33; Hareess.$5. Leara bow to bay direct. Catalogue Pree. Repair 
‘Wheels, $6.50. Wagon Umbrella rarer. W M —_ Cinclesati, @.! 























GRAF TING WAX 


Price of Grafting Wax, A, Jb. 15c.; 1 lb. 25ce. 
5 











Postpaid 25c. * 40c. 


GREEN’ S$ NURSERY VCO. R Rochester, N N. Y. 


my RUPTURE 
CURE. #5" 


= 


are different 4... si 
’ painful truss and being 
self-adhesive they hola 
the rupture in place without straps, buek- 
les or springs—cannot slip, so cannot 
chafe or compress against the pelvic bone. 
The mest obstinate cases in the pri- 
vacy ofthe home. Thousands have suc- 

eosstalty treated pee hindrar ce from work. 
Goft as veivet—eas OPPs te Gearamhees in 
accord with National Drug Laws. Write to-day and “Trial 

”? with i ing book will be seat FREE. 
Address STUABT PLASTEB+PAD CO, Bloc’ 121 St. Louls, Me. 








Write J. D. 8. Hanson, Hart, Mich., | for best 
list of fruit, grain, and stock farms. 
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Here isa Mississippi boy: Geo. E. Smith and his pet steers, which he is training in fine shape for 


future work on the farm. Ino} 


den times this was a familiar scene upon almost every farm east or west, but 


now the ox team is considered too slow and but few are found upon the farms of the middle states. 





Little Boy Blue. 


Under the hay-stack, fast asleep, 

Little Boy Blue is dreaming now, 

While o’er the meadow run the sheep, 

And in the corn-field roams the cow; 

Softly upon his bended arm, 

Nestles his head of golden hue, 

While thro’ the house and o’er the farm 

Loudly they call for Little Boy Blue. 
Chorus. 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 

Wake from your slumbers, soft and deep, 

Hasten ‘to save the golden corn. 

Drive from the meadows the wandering 
sheep. 


Little Boy Blue, dream on, dream on! 
Slumber like thine the sinless know; 
Scon will the springtime hours be gone, 
Soon will the winds of winter blow, 
Little we care if cow or sheep 

Wanders at will the meadow through, 
So, ’neath the hay-stack, fast asleep, — 
Dreameth our own dear Little Boy P ue. 





ce) 
When to Spray the Potatoes. 

In general, commence spraying when 
the plants are six to eight inches high 
and repeat the treatment at intervals of 
10 to 14 days in order to keep the plants 
well covered with bordeaux throughout 
the season. During epidemics of blight 
it may be necessary to spray as often 
as once a week. Usually six applications 
will be required. The bordeaux should 
contain four pounds of copper sulphate 
to each 50 gallons in the first two spray- 
ings and six pounds to 50 gallons in 
subsequent sprayings. Whenever bugs 
or flea beetles are plentiful add one to 
two pounds of paris green or two quarts 
of arsenite of soda stock solution to the 
quantity of bordeaux required to spray 
an acre. 

Thoroughness of application is to be 
desired at all times, but is especially im- 
portant when flea-beetles are numerous 
or the weather favorable to blight. Us- 
ing the same quantity of bordeaux, fre- 
quent light applications are likely to 
be more effective than heavier applica- 
tions made at long intervals; e. g., when 
a horse sprayer carrying but one nozzle 
per row is used, it is better to go over 
the plants once a week than to make 
a double spraying once in two weeks. A 
good plan is to use one nozzle per row 
in the early sprayings and two nozzles 
per row in the later ones. 

Those who wish to get along with 
three sprayings shovld postpone the 
first one until there is danger of in- 
jury from bugs or flea-beetles and then 
spray thoroughly with bordeaux and 
poison. The other two sprayings should 
likewise be thorough and applied at such 
times as to keep the foliage protected 
as much as possible during the remaind- 
er of the season. Very satisfactory re- 
sults may be obtained from _ three 
thorough sprayings. 

A single spraying is better than none 
and will usually be profitable, but more 
are better. Spraying may prove high- 
ly profitable even though the blight is 
only partially prevented. It is unsafe 
to postpone spraying until blight ap- 
pears. Except, perhaps, on small areas, 
it does not pay to apply poison alone 
for bugs. When it is necessary to fight 
insects use bordeaux mixture and poison 
together.—Geneva, N. Y., Experimental 
Station. 





Barrel for Cleaning Potatoes.—When 
I have a lot of potatoes that are dug 
from muddy soil, I put them in a barrel 
and a few turns removes the dirt. It 
is, of course, necessary to have the 
potatoes dry. The screened portions of 





the barrel allow the dirt to drop out. 


Stoppage of Bowels in Cattle. 


This is one of the most common ail- 
ments that cattle are subject to; at the 
Same time more cattle die from this 
cause than any other, for the simple 
reason that stoppage is due to paralysis 
of the bowels. 

Stoppage of the bowels is to be re- 
garded as a sign of another disease 
rather than a disease of itself. It oc- 
curs in almost all fevers, indigestion 
end over eating. 

In order to overcome stoppage of the 
bowels a treatment must be applied to 
overcome the ailment which causes it, 
such as paralysis of the bowels. Seventy- 
five per cent. of the cases of stoppage 
of the bowels are due to partial paralysis 
of the bowels. In this case the bowels 
require a laxative and tonic and not a 
physic, for if the bowels are paralyzed 
a physic will have a tendency to cause 
irritation, indigestion, inflammation, and 
death follows. For this reason it is 
dangerous to give a cow salts or oil. 

A cow thus afflicted should be given 
a laxative and tonic, plenty of drinking 
water, with the chill taken from it, bran 
mashes made of flax seed tea, also in- 
ject several quarts of warm water once 
or twice daily through the rectum by 
the use of the hose and funnel, and 
give the animal a reasonable amount of 
exercise.—Dr. David Roberts, in ‘‘Amer- 
ican Cultivator.” 
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Covered Milk Pails. 

A prominent dairyman says: We have 
yet to meet the man who has tried a 
good kind of covered milk pail and who 
likes clean milk who has not thought 
them a great improvement over the 
ordinary open pail. Yet our observa- 
tion on their use is to the effect that 
not more than eight cow owners out of 





ten use them. It would certainly be a 
good habit for everybody to get into 
to use no other kind. 


It goes without saying that a closed 
pail will greatly reduce the impurity of 
ordinary milk, since the open pail 
catches everything descending from 
above. Experiments have plainly 
brought out the advantage of covered 
milk pails, and, while they require 
somewhat more work of the person who 
washes the dairy utensils, no one who 
is interested in pure milk could con- 
sider this an argument of more than 
featherweight description. A good kind 
of pail is one in which the top fits 
on as a cover and the milk opening 
is covered with screening or is fitted 
with a hoop so that cheesecloth can 
be used for that purpose. There is little 
difficulty in thoroughly cleansing such 
milk pails. 


oO. 
0 





The Danger from Flies. 

All dairy rooms are required to be 
effectually screened against flies. Flies, 
whose habits cause them to visit places 
where filth abounds, such as manure 
piles and other accumulations of refuse, 
are known to carry not only small parti- 
cles of refuse or filth on their bodies 
and legs, but also to carry other con- 
taminating matter, such as germs which 
cause disease. Thus by excluding the 
flles from your dairy you remove a 
source of contamination by dirt and dis- 
ease germs, both of which are liable to 
alter unnecessarily the quality of your 
milk. 





Lowest Factory Price— 
Freight menepeiss ay 







Write immediately for free samples and booklet 
about the most remarkable offer ever made on old reliable 
high quality BREESE BROS. 
RUBBER ROOFING 
Guaranteed, waterproof, fire a di 
able. Delay may cost you money. Write now. j 
The Breese Bros. Company 
bao 58, Cincinnati, 0. 












Before ordering else- 
where send for our cata- 
log and price list. 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO, 


BERLIN © HEIGHTS, Erie County, OHIO, 


A BARGAIN 


50 cents 
$1.00 





Green’s Fruit Grower, one year . 
The American Cultivator, one year. . 


THE TWO FOR $1.25 


Address, Wm. Grant James, Treasurer, 
Post Office Box 3254, Boston, Mass. 


YPEWRITERS ,:«: 


MAKES 
GOOD REBUILT TYPEWRITERS $12 UP 
Machines look like new and are fully 
| guaranteed. Best Typewriter bargains 
ever offered and $3 worth of supplies 
free. Write us to-day stating what 
make you prefer, Shipped on three days trial. 
GUARANTEE TYPEWRITER CO. 
319 East Water Street Elmira, N. Y. 


DR. McGAHEY’S HEAVE CURE ror 
BROKEN-WINDED Horses, The only medicine in 
the world that will stop heaves in 3 
days, but for a permanent cure it re- 
quires from one-half to one bottle used 
according to directions. $2.00 per bottle. 
| vag Dr. MceGahey Medicine 
¢o., Kemptville, Ontario. 
Sold by J. K. POST, Wholesale Druggist, Rochester, N. Y. 


MORE RESERVATIONS OPENED. 


700,000 Acres of Land Available to United 
States Citizens. 

In July next—July 15 to August 5— 
three more of the large Indian reserva- 
tions will pass from the red man to the 
white man. 

These are the Flathead, in Montana, 
150,000 acres; the Coeur d’ Alene, in 
Idaho, 200,000 acres; the Spokane, in 
Washington, 50,000 acres. 

The lands of the Spokane and Coeur 
d’ Alene reservations have not yet been 
classified or appraised in value. 
judging from contiguous lands in 
same localities, they are equal to any in 
fertility and desirability. The Spokane 
lands lie north of Spokane just east of 
the greater Colville reservation, which 
will also soon be opened to the public. 
The mean annual temperature is about 
49 degrees, rainfall about 15 inches, cli- 
mate, mild and agreeable. 

The Coeur d’ Alene lands lie a short 
distance east of Spokane on Coeur ’d 
Alene lake and are reached by Northern 



















Pacific Railway, Spokane to Coeur d’ 
Alene City, thence by steamer. The 
mean annual temperature is about 48 
degrees, rainfall 25 inches, elevation 


about 2200 feet. 

The Flathead lands are in the heart of 
the Rockies on Flathead lake and com- 
rise some of the most valuable lands in 
the northwest. The climate is mild and 
healthful and the lands lie at an eleva- 
tion of about 8000 feet above the sea. 
The mean annual temperature is about 
43 degrees, rainfall 15 inches. The lands 
on all of these reservations are equally 
good for the growing of root and grain 
crops and fruit. 

The Northern Pacific Railway traverses 
the southern line of the reservation from 
Evaro to Paradise, about fifty miles, and 
zo0od roads lead into and across the 
reservation from Ravaili and Plains, rail- 
way stations with hotel facilities. 

All applications for registration must 
he sworn to at Missoula or Kalispel, 
Montana, for Flathead lands; at Coeur d’ 
Alene City for Coeur d’ Alene lands; at 
Spokane for Spokane lands, and then 
iorwarded by ordinary i regis- 
tered—to James W. Witten, Suverincen- 
dent of the Opening, Coeur d’ Alene, 
Idaho, before August 9, 1909. The draw- 
ing for all the lands will begin at 10 
o'clock, A. M., August 9, 1909, at Coeur 
av’ Alene, and continue as long as may 
be necessary. 

The formal entries will be made at 
the proper land offices beginning April 

91 After September 1, 1910, any 
lands not entered under the President’s 
proclamation and regulations growing 
cut of it will become the subject of zen- 
eral entry under the usual provisions 
of the homestead laws. 

At the time of making entry one third 
the appraised value of the Flathead 
iands, and one fifth that of the Spokane 
or Coeur d@’ Alene lands, must be paid. 
The remainder of the purchase money 
may be paid in five annual installments. 

Residence on the land is a condition 
of the purchase and must begin within 
six months after entry. Commutation 
is allowed on the Flathead and Spokane 
reservation purchases. 

Soldiers and sailors who 
and were honorably 





saw actual 


discharged 


service 
may claim credit for their terms. of 
service, 

Among those not qualified to make 


entry are: 

A married woman unless deserted by 
her husband or unless he is incapaci- 
tated from supporting his family. 

One not a citizen of the United States 

One under 21 years of age not the 
head of a family. 

. One who is already the owner of more 
than 160 acres of land. 

One who has previously made a home- 
stead entry unless under the law 
he is entitled to make a second entry. 

These lands are the only Indian lands 
to be opened to entry this year except 
some in North and South Dakota that 
may possibly be opened in the fall. It 
is a chance not to be overlooked. 

The Northern Pacific Railway has just 
off the press a very complete pamphlet 
on the Flathead lands and a briefer one 
relating to the other Indian lands here 
referred to. Both are illustrated and 
will be sent to any address on applica- 
tion to A. M. Cleland, General Passenger 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn 
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2952 Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 7 sizes, 32 
to 44 


2921—Girls and Child’s Empire Dress, 


with Princess Panel, High or Dutch 
Neck and Long or Short Sleeves. 5 
sizes, 2 to 10 vears. 


2948—Ladies’ Combination Circular Cor- 


set Cover and Short Petticoat. 7 sizes, 
32 to 44. 
2943—Child’s French Dress, with Low 


Neck and Short Sleeves. 5 sizes, 1 to 


9 years. 

2927—Misses’ Shirt Waist, with _ Dutch 
neck and Long or ‘Three-Quarter 
Sleeves. 3 sizes, 13 to 17 years. 

2942—Ladies’ Shirt Waist, with One- 
Piece Plain Sleeves or Regulation 
Shirt-Sleeves. 7 sizes, 32 to 44. 

2940—Ladies’ Shirt Waist, with Long or 
Seven-Eighths Length Sleeves. 7 sizes, 
32 to 44. 

2934—Ladies’ Night Gown. 32, 
36, 40 and 44. 

2922—Ladies’ One-Piece Circular Corset 





4 sizes, 


Cover, with or without Peplum. 7 
sizes, 32 to 44. 

2944—Ladies’ Shirt Waist, with Dutch 
Neck. 7 sizes, 32 to 44. 


4 sizes, % 


2935—Child’s 


Bishop Dress. 
to 3 years. 

2929—Girl’s Envelop Dress closing with 
Buttons at each side and having a 
separate Guimpe. 5 sizes, 4 to 12 years. 

2925—Girl’s Dress, with Princess Panel; 


High or Dutch Neck and Long or 
Three-Quarter Sleeves. 5 sizes, 6 to 
14 years. 

2931—Child’s Reefer. 4 sizes, % to 3 


years. 

2918—Ladies’ Shirt Waist Suit consisting 
of a Shirt Waist, One-Piece Plain or 
Regulation Shirt Sleeves and an At- 
ae” Nine-Gored Skirt. 7 sizes, 32 
to 44. 

2946—Ladies’ Five-Gored Skirt. 7 
22 to 34. 

2932—Ladies’ Work Apron, with or with- 
out Bib. 3 sizes, small, medium and 
large. 

2919—Ladies’ Skirt. 6 
sizes, 22 to , 

2937—Misses’ Shirt Waist Suit, consist- 
ing of a Shirt Waist having One-Piece 
Plain or Regulation Shirt Sleeves, and 
an Attached Five-Gored Skirt. 3 sizes, 
13 to 17 years. 


sizes, 


Eleven-Gored 


Patterns 10c. each. Order pattern by number, and give size in inches. 
Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





About Watering Horses. 

There is a time to water horses just 
as there is a time for everything else, 
and a different time from the right time 
is all wrong. We have many times re- 
ferred to this matter. A writer in the 
St. Paul “Farmer” touching the matter 
says the stomach of the horse is small 
and his digestion is much like~that a 
man and adds: 

I claim that a horse should be 
watered before feeding and not until 


two hours after. This is one of the 
rules in my own ease; I always wait 
two hours after eating before drinking, 
and I know it has its beneficial effect, 
and know that it would be far worse 
should I drink much water soon after 
eating, from experience. I believe. the 
same rule holds good with the horse. 
We should drink plenty of good water, 
tut there is a time to drink it. 





“The past is to us a book sealed with 
seven seals.” —Goethe. 





Green Manuring.—Three crops were 
plowed under consecutively without an 
intervening cash crop. The _ physical 
character of the soil was completely 
changed. <A dead soil had been brought 
back to life by the addition of vegetable 
matter. The soil was made habitable 
again both to plants and to bacteria. It 
is true that this course of green manur- 
ing cost some money. Soils cannot be 
built up by the use of manure or green 
crops without a considerable outlay of 
capital. The soil will not produce its 
owner a profitable crop unless in a 
fertile condition and too many truckers 
are trying to make big profits on poor 
soils. This cannot be done. The course 
of green manuring which has been de- 
scribed cost about $75 for the two and 
one-third acres, including interest on 
the land and all outlay for labor, seed, 
fertilizer, etc. Did the experiment pay? 
This plot of ground which was previous- 
ly too poor for profitable gardening 
produced one of the best crops of cab- 
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Blessings of the Farm.—The farm is 
the best place to be born, to be brought 
up, to live and to die, says the ““Farm- 
er’s Advocate.”’ Only this much we con- 
cede: It is well to travel from it oc- 
easionally to avoid falling into monot- 
cnous grooves of habit and thought. 
Travel is an-incomparable education to 
ell men, but particularly to the tiller 
of the soil who, by reason of his occu- 
pation, is specially in need of the quick- 
ening and broadening influence of -per- 
sonal contact and extended observation. 
This in no wise contraverts the topical 
thought of the paragraph. Happy is 
he who, owning a few acres of good 
soil, is privileged to travel from it now 
and again, but wise enough to appre- 
ciate the blessings his possession affords. 


0: 





Roots for Stock.—A Western New 
York seed dealer says in his catalogue 
that it is the poorest kind of economy 
for the stock keeper to try to get along 
without growing mangel wurzels and 
sugar beets, and in this opinion many 
experienced stockmen will agree with 
him. These roots are very valuable as 
a feed for sheep and lambs and are 
an economical and profitable feed for 
cows giving milk. 





Wonderful, 

wonderful when you think 
How the creeping grasses grow, 

High on the mountain’s rocky brink, 
In the valleys down below? 

A common thing is a grass blade small, 
Crushed by the feet that pass— 

But all the dwarfs, and the giants tall, 


Isn’t it 
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SWAN’S APPLE PICKERS JACKET. 


One can pick more than three any other way. No bruising, no 
dropping. eee egg Drop postal hoe prices. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Infringers will be prosecuted. 


J.T. SWAN, AUBURN, NEB. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


HARVESTER cuts and throws in 
piles on harvester or winrows, Man 
and horse cuts and shoeks equal 


with a corn binder. Sold in every 
state. Price $15. Testimonials and 

catalogue free, showing harvester at work. 
New Process Mfg. Co., Salina, Kansas. 


_“T received the corn harvester to-day. It works 
fine and I would not do without one, my corn has 
been froze but it works as good as any corn 
binder, and I will do all I can to sell the harvester. 
lf you wish to use this letter you may and welcome. 
F. E. Nelson, Cortland, Ill,” 


THE BIG CROP _—_ touched early apples 


F m_ Delaware follows 
closely the big crop of strawberries. General in- 
formation for fruit buyers and also farm oppor- 
tunities for home seekers furnished by 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, DOVER, DELAWARE. 
LOOSE CHAIR ROUNDS 
aa Put one of my little chair fasteners in 
Fastener that round. Guaranteed. 50 prepaid, 15c. 


J. N. HIERONYMUS, Fairbury, Ils. 

















Danish and Domestic Cabbage Plants, 
$1.00 per 1,000 F.O. B. Catalogue. Cel- 
ery and Cauliflower Plants, $2.50 per M. 


F.M. PATTINGTON, SciPioviLte, N.Y. 
All Seasons, Premium Flat Dutch, 
pg A 


GINSENG ROOTS and Seeds for sale. 
for prices. P. F. Lewis, Jamestown, N, N. 


Ladders & GRATES tinesvitte,Pa.8 
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Working till doomsday shadows fall 
Can’t make a blade of grass. 


SAW STOVE WOOD, Fast, Easy, Foot Power. 


N. McASLAN, YORKSHIRE, ,:OWA. 
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We teach you 
you can start in 


earnin: 
head 
$10,000 a year. 


is issued to all who 


you to 
clothing. 
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CAN 
‘EARN 


Learn Dressmaking at Home 


business for yourself. Many women nowadays are 

$100 a week—$5,000 ’ 

igner of Chicago's largest retail dry goods house, is said to receive 
es 


come a Graduate Dressmaker. e 


ey eae inane end sag d 
tea ou how to your own patterns and make your own 
noes ~ — at — the usual cost, de: 
draft, cut, fit, make, drape and trim any garment, including 
i ‘This college is endorse i 
Call's, Pi@orial Review, Harper's Bazar, Paris Modes 
What Are These Lessons Worth ? 
Our students say in recent letters: 
silk ones)—all perfect fits.” ** 
my own silk dress."” “‘] believe your system. 
it is fully worth $200 to anyone contemplating 
not take $300 for what I have nd 
is book will be sent to you free. At an 
i lege has published 100,000 of these co; 
toadvertise the AMERICAN SYSTEM OF DRESSM 
i last—will send you a copy FREE. Write forit today. One 
copy only to each woman. Req filled in ived. Address, 


American College of Dressmaking 
638 Reliance Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


OO A 
YEAR 
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by mail and equip you to command a good income or 


a year by aking. ¢ woman, the 
5 to $50 a week are common. Be- 
diploma of this College 
complete thi- course of lessons. The American Sys- 
complete in every detail. These lessons will 


an 
how to design, 
ren’s 
by leading Fashion Magazines—Mc- 
» etc., efc.. 


“I have made 25 waits (6 
ice of my course by making 
teaching is the best in use; 
ressmaking.”” “I would 

do without it."* 
expense of thousands 
pyrighted books 
NG, and— 


I just saved the 
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ly prevent sores, 


- trations in our 
ple Humane Horse Collars at your dealers. 
these: 
2—Your horses pull 


Sold on 15 Days’ Trial or Money Back Without Question, by over 4500 Harness Dealers 
or From Our Nearest Factory, Freight Prepaid, if Your Dealer Does Not Have Them Yet. 


Every set comes complete and ready to use—less trouble to put on rials. Write us today for Free Book and testimonials. py Harness 


q and take off and fit any horse perfectly all the time by simple adjust- 
¢ ment. Built to last for years by expert workmen, and of durable mate- 


HUMANE HORSE COLLAR C@., 


WHIPPLE HUMANE 
HORSE COLLARS 


Guaranteed to cure any sore-necked horse while he works—and to absolute- 
galls and bunches. Investigate and you'll have no more loss of 
valuable horses ruined by sores, bunches or diseased shoulders. No mo 
nied colts either; can't be. Tell you why. You’ll see ina minute from the illus- 
Free Book, “Horse Collar Sense,"’ or by examining Whip- 

The simple facts are just 
surface on these collars is properly distributed. 
e heaviest load easiest with these collars 


1—The pullin; 








Harness Dealer’s Name 


re swee- 
ing the joint where most 


the horse’s breathing. It is the 


/ Dealer can’t supply you yet Address 


there are 45 square inches of pulling surface on each shoulder as compared with 
only 10 square inches on old-style hame collars, 3—The burden of pulling comes 
above the lower shoulder joint, giving the horse a chance to step without bruis- 
ruises come. 4—There is no pressure on the thin skin 
and fiesh over the shoulder blade where so much trouble is caused with old-style 
collars. 5—No pressure at all on top of the neck or on the windpi 

breast-collar principle applied to the sh ’e 





Please fill in this also— 


: : - iS : 
‘ 2 ma 
Be “Sweat Pads” are Cruelty to Animals | ADDRESS OUR NEAREST FAGTORY 
: HUMANE HORSE COLLAR CO. 
Send us your name and see how to protect your valuable horses and cure your suffering horses with Whipple Humane Horse f Fact 1994 S$. 13th St., Omaha, Neb. 
Collars—Sold on 15 days’ trial, Gost no more than old-style Collars with Sweat-Pads, Hames and Short Tugs which they displace. § ory, 2 * ly 
Don’t use “sweat-pads.” us we te yh field yourself ina yo day’s sun ‘> a pond ~— — ag — — = 4 Factory, 1645 Lowe St., Chicago Heights, iil. 
cruel—especially in hot weather—injures your horses and costs more inevery way. Use pple Humane Horse Collars and yo oe ** and Testimonials 
hort ia en yoy whi 1 ao ae regi veg yy dey ion well, it isacrime to torture him witha collar that ' Telling About How Gan Protect ily Horses from All Collar Troubles with 
nen @ man can buy @ e Humane Horse Colla: % 
wits make bim sore, and it's be policy from a money-in-your-pocket point of view. Consider these facts, and decide to try atleast g ‘n¢ Whipple Humane Horse Collar. Also Tell Me the Price of One Set 
one set of Whipple Humane Horse Collars. Bo NAME... 2... ccc cccc cece cece ccecceec cece cece cee mnm Seensescccsesessessceeceesereses 
Cost No Thousands and Thousands of Farmers are writing Usfor our Book about fb yon yo... ceccscesssesnvese es eeeeecnnnee ness eneecnecnnenenecnnne cones ' 
M : Whe Fe DA, Riniccesins ccgceswactstcsccwccccveseccscossessesees DOI 5 sic csce-s 0000 eee 
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1994 South 13th Street, 0 Nebraska 
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From the Adirondack Mountains. 

As we were about to leave Utica for 
the mountains, over the Utica & Mon- 
treal branch of the New York Central, 
I remarked to the Pullman conductor, 
that we would probably have the car to 
ourselves it being so early in the season. 

“No,” he replied, “the car usually 
goes up full of fishermen.” 

Soon every seat was taken, mostly 
by men after trout, and we were hear- 
ing fish stories on every side. Fishing 
equipments were the principal orna- 
ments hanging from the sides of the 
car. These men were full of enthusi- 
2sm expecting great success. As a fish- 
erman of experience I felt that some of 
the bright anticipations would come to 
naught. 

It is remarkable that there should 
be any trout left in these mountain 
streams and lakes, considering the large 
number caught each year. 

I was here forty years ago, tramping 
and boating most of the way from 
lowville, N. Y., passing up the Beaver 
river to Albany lake, thence to wong 
the 


lake, now known as Ne-ha-sa-ne, 
summer home of Dr. Webb, the man 
who built this Adirondack railroad. 


Even at that early date the trout had 
been thinned out, but our party had 
no trouble in getting all they could eat. 
Strange to relate the trout fishing is 
almost as good in these mountains as 
it was forty years ago owing to the 
restocking of the waters and the closed 
season. 

Near Saranac is a stream owned by 
» thrifty farmer who allows fishermen 
te catch all the trout they want by 
paying him fifty cents per pound for 
all caught. I am told that he is some- 
times fooled by men who hide part of 
their catch in the bushes, returning for 
them by a circuitous route. 

At Cascades Lakes, where Iam stop- 
ping, nine miles from Lake Placid, 
those who do not belong to our club 
must pay $1.59 for the privilege of 
catching twenty-five irout. Ono dollar 
and fifty cents is not a high price to 


pay for such a privilege. Trout are 
worth fifty cents per pound to hotel 
men here 


But most of the streams aid lakes 


in the Adirondacks are open to any 
person to fish as long as they please 
without money or price. 

This is about the date for the best 


trout fishing of the season. Trout rise 
readily to the fly. Those who are satis- 
fied with the more ignoble and less 
sportsmanlike worm for bait, bring in 
as good strings of fish but have less 
fun and glory. 

The fisherman here needs a guide 
who knows the various parts of the 
lakes where the fish most congregate. 
Strange as it may appear, a stranger 
might fish all day on a lake well stocked 
with trout and not catch a fish unless 
he knew just where to drop his flies 
or worms. 

The season here is backward, two 
weeks later than at Rochester, as re- 
gards growth of vegetation. There was 
frost here ten days ago. Some years 


they have snow and frost here every 
month of the year except July and 
August. 

A club comprising twenty-five men 


have bought the hotel property at Cas- 
cade Lakes P. O. with fourteen hundred 
acres of land which includes the twin 
lakes near the hotel. These lakes are 
restocked with about 100,000 trout each 
year. The hotel is open to the public 
from June ist to November Ist. 

This is the highest point in the 
Adirondacks. Wild deer can be seen 
any day within one mile of the hotel. 

A popular resort for fishermen is 
Rainbow lake, about twenty miles from 
here on the Utica & Montreal line. I 
have fished in these waters for many 
years and always with success. James 
Wardner, one of the oldest guides of 
these mountains, was long the leading 


spirit of Rainbow lake. He was the 
most successful fisherman and hunter 
I have known. He came here fifty 
years ago, buying up a large tract. He 


lost his property a few years ago, soon 
after he died. 

In tramping about we often disturb 
the woodchuck and porcupine, and the 





partridge which is now nesting. The 
fox and bear are seen occasionally. 
Charles A. Green, 
Cascades Lakes P. O., N. Y. 
Wise Indians. 
Canadian authorities say that an 


Indian kills with the greatest judgment 
and discretion. Unlike the white hunt- 
er, the Indian needs no game laws. He 
understands if the game is to last he 
must kill only enough for his needs. 
He will kill for food and for the pelt, 
but only when the latter is at its best. 
He never kills for sport alone, and 
will not destroy a female animal at 
the breeding season.—‘‘Fur News.” 





A government report estimates the 
number of caged songbirds in the coun- 
try at not less than 5,000,000, eating 
feed costing $7,500,000 each year. 
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The potato-spraying experiments of 
the experiment station at Geneva, N. 
Y., for 1907 and 1908, are summarized 
in a single “popular bulletin,” No. 307- 
311, which is now being distributed. 
These two years were dry seasons so 
that blight was almost wholly absent 
one year, and little in evidence the 
other; yet spraying was profitable both 
years, in the experiments at the station, 
in business experiments in which farm- 
ers co-operated with the station, and 
in volunteer experiments reported by 
other potato growers. The station tests 
have now been continued seven years 
with an average gain, at Geneva, of 110 
bushels to the acre from spraying every 
two weeks and of 84 bushels from 
spraying three times during the season. 
On Long Island the gains were 54 and 
29% bushels respectively. Six years of 
farmers’ business experiments, cover- 
ing almost a thousand acres, have given 
an average gain of 43.8 bushels to the 
acre, and an average net profit of 
$17.94 per acre. On 1700 acres sprayed 
during five years by farmers who have 
reported their results to the station, the 
average gain has been 50% bushels to 
the acre. Such results certainly prove 
spraying potatoes a most profitable 
practice. Those unfamiliar with the 
details of such work should send to 
Geneva for a free copy of the bulletin. 


Strawberry growers of New York 
state are enabled to keep in touch with 
the development of new varieties by 
the bulletins of the station at Geneva. 
A new one is just out, No. 309, that 
covers the tests made at the station 
during 1907 and 1908. In this bulletin 
are summarized the facts learned by 
the growth of eighty-nine varieties, 
most of them of recent origin; and lists 
are given that group these varieties by 
their capacity as plant-producers, by 
their period of bloom, by fruiting sea- 
son, by productivity, and by their tend- 
ency to hold size well through the sea- 
son. Thirty-five varieties, including 
three recently introduced station seed- 
lings, are listed as “having marked de- 
sirable characters,” and comments are 
given on these and some other kinds. 
Full directions are also given for grow- 
ing strawberries. In the complete 
edition of the bulletin detailed de- 
scriptions are given of the varieties 
tested. If you desire the bulletin, drop 
a line to the station requesting it. It 
is free. 


The summary of the United States 
crop report for 1909 reads as follows: 
Winter wheat 80.7, for 1908, 86.0; spring 
wheat 95.2, for 1908, 95.0; the report 
on oats and hay is not so good as last 
year. Peaches, about half a crop. Ap- 
ples, about the same as last year, 61.4, 
as compared with 66.0 for last year. 

In regard to acreage, representing last 
year’s by 100, the estimates of acre- 
age planted this year is as follows: 
Winter wheat, 91.8 per cent.; spring 
wheat, 106.9; oats, 100.2; barley, 103.5; 
sugar cane, 106.9; cotton, 95.6 per cent. 


Electrical Effects in Water. 

The electrical installations at the 
Alaska-Yukon Exposition are so far 
advanced as to permit trial illumina- 
tions. One of them just held proved 
that the cascades, which are the central 
feature of the exposition, will constitute 
a most beautiful spectacle, says the 
Omaha “Bee.” The cascades extend 
for a length of 500 feet through the 
central court off the exposition grounds. 
They carry 40,000 gallons of water a 
minute. 


The new cigarette law in the state of 
Washington reads as follows: “Every 
person who shall manufacture, sell, 
give away or have in his possession any 
cigarettes, cigarette papers or cigarette 
wrappers shall be guilty of a crime.” 


COMMENT. 


Making Denatured Alcohol. 

Our government has undertaken to 
teach the farmer how he may derive 
an additional profit from the _ by- 
products of his farm, and this is to be 
brought about by the converting into 
denatured alcohol of all refuse matter, 
says a writer in “Harper’s Weekly.” 
Frozen potatoes, rotten apples, stale 
watermelons, cornstalks and cobs—in 
fact, any vegetable that is unfit for con- 
sumption, is yet good enough to’ yield 
alcohol. 

The department of agriculture has 
erected a model still, and has opened 
a school in Washington for instruction 
in the method of manufacture and in 
the use of denatured alcohol. The dis- 
tilling plant is the smallest practical 
outfit which can be operated profitably, 
and it has a daily capacity of 25 bushels 
ort corn, which produce 75 gallons of 
alcohol 95 per cent. pure. Such a plant 
would cost at least $2500—too great an 
investment for the ordinary farmer, but 
easily made possible and profitable if 
erected jointly by a number of farmers 
living in one community. 

Comparatively few farmers are able 
personally to imspect the model still at 
Washington, but the agricultural de- 
partment has planned to offset this 
disadvantage. The experimental sta- 
tions in each state will send experts to 
the alcohol school to become thorough- 
ly acquainted with the plant itself, and 
to take a course of lectures on the sub- 
ject. When these men return to their 
respective states they will be fully quali- 
fied to teach the local farmers the best 
methods for producing denatured alco- 
hol. 

At the present time in France there 
are 27,000 farmers who operate dis- 
tilleries for producing alcohol used for 
industrial purposes, and there is no 
reason why the agriculturists in this 
country should not turn their attention 
to this profitable business. Many of our 
farmers use gasoline for running pumps, 
corn shellers, saws and other machin- 
ery, and there would be a great saving 
were alcohol, manufactured from the 
vegetable refuse which ordinarily is 
wasted, substituted for the expensive 
oil. 


The Virtues of Buttermilk. 

The virtues of buttermilk are claimed 
to be manifold. Among otier advant- 
ages, it possesses a large share of the 
acid which destroys the incrustations 
which form on the arteries, cartilages 
and valves of the heart, and it is as- 
serted that a constant use of it would 
free the system from troubles which 
inevitably cause death between the 75th 
and 100th years of man’s life. It may 
be used freely and to good advantage 
by every one. Another point in its 
favor: Churning the first process of 
digestion, is gone through with, mak- 
ing it one of the easiest and quick- 
est of all things to digest. It makes 
gastric juice and contains properties 
which readily essimilate with the di- 
gestive organs. Prevents indigestion, 
foul stomach, headaches, aids action of 
healthy bowels and saves doctor bills. 


Liming.—In regard to its importance, 
Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, of the department 
of agronomy, says: As a rule, liming of 
acid soils will increase the yield of oats 
and wheat, as we" as of corn and tim- 
othy, but the greatest benefit from Hm- 
ing such soils is for legume crops, par- 
ticularly for clover and, of course, for 
alfalfa, in case that crop is to be grown. 
For the ordinary non-leguminous crops, 
the chief benefit of lime is commonly 
due to its stimulating action. Lime has 
considerable power to liberate plant 
food from the soil. It encourages nitri- 
fication and thus tends to furnish the 
ron-leguminous plants with available 
titrogen from the soil, and directly or 
indirectly it aids in the liberation of 
both phesphorus and potassium. 


New York’s Grape Industry. 

The production of the vineyards in 
the famous Chautauqua grape belt in 
New York for 1908 has been carefully 
computed and reported as follows: 
Railroad shipments, 3242 carloads; 
small shipments, 45 carloads; made 
‘nto wine and juice, 945 carloads; total, 
4232 carloads. 

Total value in 1908: Two-fifths 
shipped in bulk, $575,814; three-fifths 
shipped in baskets, at $1.31, $1,064,- 
768; total, $1,640,582. 

The total production of wine and 
grape juices in 1908 was 1,880,500 gal- 
lons, which nearly equals the produc- 
tion of the year previous. The ship- 
ment by railroad of 3242 carloads 
shows a falling off of 990 carloads from 
the shipments of 1907. and is the low- 
est record since 1903. The same quan- 
tity of grapes was manufactured into 
wine and juice in 1907 and 1908, and 
the decreased production of fruit is 
shown strikingly in the falling off of 
railroad shipments. 

The reasons assigned for decreased 
yield are a general neglect of cultiva- 
tion, spraying, and fertilizing, all of 
which are deemed necessary to put the 
vineyards on a paying basis. That the 
product of the vineyards may be large- 
ly increased is fully believed by those 
familiar with conditions, and indeed has 
been proved by up-to-date cultivators, 
If all owners of vineyards would adopt 
such systems of management as a few 
of them are practicing, there is no 
doubt that the waning vineyards could 
be restored and the crops brought to 
a paying basis. There is a plan under 
consideration to establish a branch ex- 
periment station in the grape belt. This 
may accomplish something. 
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Empire State Farming.—In order that 
New York state shall maintain its pres- 
ent position as an agricultural state, 
Dean Bailey declares tnat ample means 
should be provided for the training of 
young men in the business of farming. 
To meet the demands for education, 
there must be an extension of the 
means for giving instruction in agricul- 
ture. While there is room for only one 
state college of agriculture of the high- 
est rank, the speaker believes that “all 
universities on their own account and 
for their own best development, will in 
time have departments of agriculture, 
if they are real universities, as much 
as they have departments of language 
or of enginering. They cannot neglect 
eny fundamental branches of learning.” 
With the universities and the special 
secondary schools, now being estab- 
lished by the state, all teaching agri- 
culture, they cannot meet the needs of 
country people for education. If there 
was one school in each of the agricul- 
tural counties of the state graduating 
fifty pupils a year, Dean Bailey figures 
that it would require nearly one hun- 
dred years to reach all the farm people. 
It follows, therefore, that agriculture 
should be taught in all the public 
schools wherever there is a necessity for 
such instruction. He would also have 
the prison and asylum farms and fair 
grounds used as test grounds and dem- 
onstration farms. 

Hale’s Fruit Culture. 

In peach culture the main thing is 
to give the orchard early cultivation. 
If you must neglect cultivation in July 
and August, but never fail to cultivate 
your peach trees in April and May. Be- 
gin cultivation as early in the spring 
as the soil will warrant. Then if you 
can cultivate in July all right, but do 
not allow April and May to pass by 
without thorough cultivation of the 
reach orchard. Let the weeds grow in 
the orchard after April and May if you 
must. I sow cover crops in July and 
August using c7imson clover and re- 
cently Russian vetch I also use cow 
peas. 

I head my apple trees two and one- 
half feet high. Though my apple and 
peach trees are headed very low, I 
manage to cultivate all of the ground 
around and beneath them. I use phos- 
vhoric acid, potash and nitrogen to en- 
rich the soil. The potash can be ap- 
plied in the fall or spring. The nitro- 
gen should be applied when the trees 
are growing so that the feeding roots 
can take it up at once. 
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Dandelions in Pastures.—A Belgian 
investigator, J. P. Wagner, has shown 
the incorrectness of this opinion which 
he says, is founded wholly on a false 
analogy, suggested by the milky juice 
of the dandelion. According to Wagner, 
the presence of dandelions in large 
hmumbers in pastures exerts a very 
deleterious effect on the quality of the 
butter and is one of the numerous 
causes of the difficulty of making butter 
of fine flavor and good keeping qualities 
in spring and summer. The presence of 
large quantities of dandelions in hay 
has a similar effect. Hence Wagner ad- 
vises farmers to weed their pastures, 
whenever it is practicable to do so. 
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| Ans “re 
Letters From the People. 


“Prudent questioning is the half of 
knowledge.’’—Proverb. 





— 


Locusts Eaten by John the Baptist. 

To the Editor of Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er: I notice George Bancroft Griffith, 
in his article on “St. John’s Brod Tree,” 
in your last issue, states that St. John 
Baptist existed on its edible pods in the 
wilderness of Judea. 

He cites Matt. 3:4: “His meat was 
locusts and wild honey.” 

If Mr. Griffith had taken the trouble 
to turn to his Greek Testament he 
would not have fallen into this error. 
The Greek word “akris” is the 
“acridium peregrinum,” or ravaging 
and destroying insect, and not the vege- 
table. I would also refer Mr. Griffith 
to Lev. 11:22, where two kinds of this 
insect are allowed as food for the Israe- 
lites, viz., Arbeh (Oldipoda migratoria) 
and Solam (which is the same as the 
Greek akris) or acridium peregrinum. 
These insects were ground and pounded, 
mixed with flour and water, and cooked 
in various ways. They were eaten 
boiled, or smoked, or stewed, or roasted, 
or fried in butter or olive oil_—H. H. 
Mitchell (Rev.). 


Best Method of Apple Culture. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I have 
an apple orchard, your trees, in north- 
ern Westchester county, N. Y., that 
has been planted for two years. I wish 
to do everything possible to give the 
trees the full benefit of the ground, and 
to get the best results out of them in 
the future. I do not wish to take any 
crops from the orchard, and would ap- 
preciate it very much if you would give 
me some suggestions as to the most up- 
to-date manner of cultivating the or- 
chard. I have been advised by local 
farmers to seed down the land, and use 
the hay as mulch. Others have sug- 
gested that the best thing to do was to 
keep the orchard cultivated for the first 
three years. Others to sow clover, and 
turn it under every year. Will you give 
me suggestions on this subject ?—Sub- 
scriber. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: The best up-to- 
date method so far as I know for man- 
aging your young orchard is as follows: 


RHEUMATISM 


CURED 
Through the Feet 


Don’t Take Medicine. My External 
Remedy Brings Quick Relief. 
Let Me Send You 











A $1.00 PAIR TO TRY FREE 


If you have rheumatism send me | 
name today—a postal will do, and by | 
return mail you will get a Dollar Pair | 
of Magic Foot Drafts —the great Mich-_| 
igan external cure for Rheumatism of 
every kind, no matter where located or | 
how severe. Try them first, then if you 
are fully satisfied, you can send me one 
dollar; if not, they cost you nothing— 
I take your word. 





FREDERICK DYER, Corresponding Sec’y. 

It is because we know what wonderful relief 
Magic Foot Drafts are giving at every stage of 
this cruel disease that we are willing to take all 
the chances. Because we know they are curing 
even cases of 30 and 4o years ae as wellas 
all the milder stages, and because we feel so sure 
that they will cure every sufferer who reads 
this, we ask no oneto pay a cent until after 
he has tried the Drafts and knows for himself 
what they can do. 
us your 
address. Our valu- ¢ 
able New Book (in 
colors) on Rheuma- 
tism comes FREE 
with the trial Drafts 
—all prepaid. ‘ 

Address, Magic Foot Draft Co., 772 Oliver Bldg., 
Jackson, Mich. Write today. \ 











Begin in the spring as early as possible 
to cultivate the soil in which these trees 
are standing. I mean by this, cultivate 
as soon as the ground is dry enough in 
the spring. If the soil is now in sod, 
plow it not deeper than three to four 
inches, cleaning out the weeds along the 
rew where the plow cannot reach with 
hoes or spades. Keep the soil free 
from weeds and grass up to August Ist 
by harrowing, cultivating or plowing 
with gang plow, being careful not to 
cultivate deep enough to interfere with 
the roots and the trees. Usually such 
an orchard should be cultivated every 
two weeks, each time going in an op- 
posite direction from the last time 
(across the rows). At the last cultiva- 
tion, August ist, the orchard may be 
sown to rye or some other cover crop. 
If this is done the cover crop should 
be plowed under early the next spring 
and cultivation resumed as_ befdre. 
Where humus is needed in the soil 
sometimes we sow buckwheat in June 
and plow it under when it has attained 
its full growth, plowing it under when 
fully grown, before seed is formed. A 
winter cover crop is not absolutely 
necessary, but it furnishes a protection 
for the soil and for the roots of the 
trees, and adds fertility to the soil. 
The mulch system is more expensive 
than the above system of cultivation. 
There are but few orchardists who 
would consider for a moment allowing 
an orchard to be seeded down to grass 
permanently. The trees should be kept 
srowing. If the land is seeded down 
for even a year or two, the growth will 
be stunted and this is a serious condi- 
tion. Each year each tree should be 
examined and if there are too many 
branches or if one branch is crossing 
enother, those branches should be re- 
moved. If a little pruning is done each 
year it prevents excessive pruning in 
any one season which is a disadvantage. 


Clove Apples.—I have read in Green’s 
Fruit Grower about an apple filled with 
cloves keeping eight vears, so I tried it. 
I secured a Russet apple and stuck it 
full of cloves as you would stick pins 
into a pin cushion. This was in the 
spring of 1859. That apple is now in 
a good state of preservation. The cloves 
seem to impregnate the apple in a way 
to preserve it permanently. Apples 
thus preserved are not intended for eat- 
ing, but simply for curiosity.—Mrs. 
Prudy Chrystal, Illinois. 


Big Promises of Tree Agents. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Re- 
garding the question of trees propagated 
on Siberian stocks, blooming later, as 
claimed by tree agents, our observation 
has indicated that the claim is incor- 
rect. Siberians bloom earlier than ord- 
inary commercial varieties of apples. 
Transcendent Crab blooms earlier than 
any variety of apple. 


Regarding the planting of 240 apple, 
in our com-| 


trees per acre, we find 
mercial orchard work, that when we 
plant 14x28 or 110 trees per acre, we 
do this with the expectation that we 
must, at a later period, remove every 
other tree. Those trees which are to 
be removed later are _ ultimately 
trimmed fan shaped so that the 
permanent trees may have more than 
their average proportion of air and 
room, the alternate trees being ulti- 
mately cut out. We would regard 240 
apple trees per acre as an excessive 
number and a detriment to the planter, 
rather than an advantage. 

The price of $130 per acre for a com- 
mercial orchard, we would regard four 
times more than the planter needs to 
pay. 

Regarding such trees coming into 
bearing in three years from planting; 
under ordinary methods of propagation, 
it occasionally happens that the apple 
tree will bear in the nursery row. But 
usually apple trees do not bear a full 
crop until 12 or 18 years old.—E. A. 
Stephens, Neb. 


Rigdon Johnson. a farmer living near 
New Harmony, has a rat exterminator 
which he says beats a whole pack of 
rat dogs. Mr. Johnson’s rat extermin- 
ator is a chicken snake 
iong, and it has taken refuge in the 
barn and granaries of the farm. All 
the year it wages incessant war on the 
rats and mice about the place, and as 
a result of the snake’s strict attention 
to business, Mr. Johnson says he hasn’t 
a rat or mouse on his 260 acres of land. 
He says he never has any corn eaten 
by the rats. He has given instructions 
to members of his family not to iniure 
«r molest the snake in any way, and 
intends to allow it to make its home 
cn his farm as long as it cares to re- 
main. A chicken snake js not a thing 
of beauty and appears to be a vicious 
reptile. It is a black snike with winite 


| spots covering the back.—Indianapolis 
““News.”’ 





Booming an inferior article is a fool’s 
rastime. 


about 6 feet, 


On Marriage.—‘*More happiness and 
misery are wrapped up in this one 
transaction than any other upon which 
@ man is permitted to decide. The 
frogs in Aesop’s fable had a great fond- 
ness for water, but they were not dis- 
posed to jump into the well, because 
they could not get out again. But many 
young people have less sense than the 
frogs. 

“The modern girl that the youth is 
asked to marry is a very different 
creature from the girl of a few decades 
ago. The wider scope and better posi- 
tion of women in general have given to 
her an increased individuality. She can- 
not help having a vital interest in the 
health of the city, the conduct of the 
schools. In many instances these things 
mean more to her than does the man- 
agement of a kitchen. Whatever society 
stands for, she feels that she shares 
with the young men its obligations. 

“If I were asked the degrees of im- 
portance in the varied qualities that 
young men seek in young women, I 
should place them in this order: First, 
i ask that she be good, and if good, to 
me she is beautiful. I do not wish to 
say aught against physical beauty. Its 
charm and joy are too wonderful for 
us to disparage it; but to be placed first, 
the foundation must be in character. 
Many girls learn too late that men who 
are worth marrying require something 
deeper than physical beauty. The best 
men want a beauty that shall last, and 
a beautiful character is the only thing 
that I know that will give sweetness 
and loveliness to the face. 
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A Practical Farmer’s Don’ts. 

A western New York farmer con- 
tributes this timely advice: 

Do not turn cattle on to the pasture 
before the ground has become settled 
and the grass secured a good start. 

Do not try to grow more planted 
crops than you can give intensive cul- 
tivation through the growing season. 

Do not buy cheap seed because it 
is cheap. 

Do not buy grain feeds to produce 
fat on a beefy type dairy cow. 

Do not fail to spray your apple trees 
just before they bloom and after the 
blossoms fall, if, you want to grow ap- 





ples instead of worms. 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Pa 








Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per day 
and up, which includes free use of public shower baths. 
Nothing to Equal this in New England. 
Rooms with private bath for $1.50 per day and up; suites 
of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up. 
DINING ROOM AND CAFE FIRST-CLASS. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. Equipped 
with its own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant. 
Long distance telephone in every room. 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 

Send for booklet. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Proprietor. 


{VALUABLE INFORMATION 


IN OUR FREE BOOKLET. 


SCIENTIFIC SPECULATION 


Small amounts often yield large profits. 
Write for it now. 
American Security Contract Co., (Inc.) 


i Temple Bidg., Broad ang Chetry Sts., Phila., Pa. 


PARALYSIS onctered st‘tast 
CHASE’S AND NERVE 


Does it. Write for Proof. Advice Free. 
Dr.CHASE,224 N. 10th St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


TOOLS FOR CAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALE, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 





















GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Painless home cure withest 
knife or . Send to-day 
ANGER =: explain- Pay 
i 
D 


ng our treatment. When 
RS. JONES & RINEHART 
Suite 3 1908 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. Cured 


FREE DEAFNESS CURE. 

A remarkable offer by one of the leading ear 
specialists in this country, who will send two 
months’ medicine free to prove his ability to cure 
Deafness, Head Noises and Catarrh. Address Dr. 
G. M. Branaman, 57 East 12th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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“HAPPY THOUGHT” 


| A Field and Storage Crate built on new princi 
| Shipped in bundles, folded flat. 





the orchard. 
Our catalog for the asking. 





= Cummer Mfg.Co. 





Made of Hardwood. 
| The strongest crate ever made for use on the farm or in 
Put together with Bolts and Steel Bands. 


CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 


Pioneers of the Fold- 


ing Crate Business 


CUMMER CRATES Are Known 
the World Over. 
There Are None Better. 


ples. 





A Full Bushel—2747 Cubic Inches. 











Green’s Nome Evaporator. 
Linnie gg tested and 


approved. test, cheap- 
est, best. Can be used on 
any stove. Dries any fruit. 


Price, $6.00. 
Special Price, $4.75. 


READ THIS: To in- 
troduce our Home Evapo- 
rator and our No.1 Parer, 
Corer, and Slicer, we offer 
both for only $5.50. 
Weight less than thirty 
pounds ; can go by express 
or freight at very small 

| think of it! A 



















Sas Corer and 
Slicer with a Fruit Evaporator, all for only 
%5.50. 
You Cannot Afford to Lose This Offer. 

Dear Sir—I found the Cook Stove Drier which I 
bought of you last fall just as represented and I think 
the world of it ; it readily paid for itself last tall. I dried 
| 400 pounds of dried apples with it and it did its work 
| Perfectly. Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES B. REES. 


Fruit, 
Wine and 
Jelly Press 


Three in one. 
Cleanest and 
best. The only 
one that separ- 
ates juice, seeds 
and skins at one 
operation. For 
making wines, 
jellies and Fruit 
utters from 
rapes, straw- 
erries, rasp- 
berries, black- 
berries, gooseberries, currants, quinces, pineapples, etc. 





| screw at the outlet. 


The dryness of the pulp may be regulated by thumb 
Weight only 15 Ibs. 
Special Price, complete, $3.95. 


Sensible Wine and Cider Press. 

A well-made and handsome 
Press for making cider, wines, 
jellies lard, syrups, etc. Made 
with special reference to 
strength, and guaranteed 
against breakage under any 
fair usage. All iron and steel, 
stronger and better than the 
old wooden press. It has 
double curbs. 

PRICE —Four quart curbs, 
weight 30 lbs., ®2.95. Ten 
quart curbs, weight 40 lbs., 





Large Cider Mills and Presses for home or 
commercial use at very low prices. Send for special 
descriptive circulars. 





Send us your orders for 


EVAPORATORS, 


JELLY, WINE AND GREEN’S 
CIDER PRESSES BARREL HEADER 
BARREL HEADERS, Should be on 
EVERY FARM. 
ETC., ETC. vase, 
wesavm ror | Tiger 


Send for our complete 
catalogue. 





Address, 


Green’s Nursery Company, 
Implement Dept. 
Rochester, New York. 
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OUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


This department is established for the benefit of | 
the readers of Green's Fruit Grower who have any- | 
thing to sell. The conditions: No display adver- 
tising will be placed in this department. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one 
word. No advertisement inserted for less than $1. 
Au advertisement containing fifteen w ords or less. 
will be inserted at $1 per issue, additional words 
six centseach. We cannot afford to do any book- 
keeping at this rate and therefore cash must ac- 
company every order. Orders must reach us not 
later than the 15th of the month previous to the 
month in which the advertisement is to appear. 
Five per cent. discount on orders to run three | 
months or more. 

Terms : CASH WITH ORDER. Address, : 

Green's Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
| 


FOR SALE 
or sell property, 


the North- 
Minneapolis, 








YOU WANT to buy o: 
kind, anywhere, write 
Business Agency, 


IF 
any 
western 
Minn. 

~ MILC H GOATS—Information re -egarding 
this most profitable milk producing ani- 
mal. Write G. H. Wickersham, 1240 St. 
Francis avenue, Wichita, Kansas. 

CASH FOR YOUR FARM or Business.— | 
If you want to buy or sell any kind of busi- | 
property, anywhere at any price, | 
address, Frank P. Cleveland, Real Estate 
Expert, 2855 Adams Express building, Chi- 
cago, __ilinois. 





ness or 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“POULTRY FOR SALE 

BABY CHICKE} NS 10 cents 
Single Comb White Leghorns only. 
Cc. Edson, _Le Roy, ae Y. 

DAY-OLD CHIC KS for 
day from fine stock: 10 
ment guaranteed; booklet free. 
esty Hatchery, New Washington, 
Dept. ¢ G. 


each— 
Frank 

sale; 800 per 
varieties; ship- 
Old Hon- 
Ohio, 





"WANTED 
WANTED—Young 


men to learn auto-| 
mobile business by mail and prepare for} 
positions as chauffeurs and repair men. 
We make you expert in ten weeks; assist 
you to secure position. Pay big; work 
pleasant; demand for men great; reason- 
able; write for particulars and sample| 
lesson. Empire Automobile Institute, 
Rochester, 2 


WANTE D—R ailway Mail Clerks,. City} 
Carriers, Postoffice Clerks. Many exam-|} 
inations coming. Over 9000 appointments | 
will be Salary $1000. | 
Annual vacation. No layoffs. Common | 
education sufficient. Country and city} 
residents equally eligible. Influence un- | 
necessary. ‘andidates prepared _ free 
Write Eeakediisnnty for schedule. Frank- 
lin Institute, Department H 73, Roch-| 
ester, N. Y. 





made during 1909. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


BROTHER accidentally have discovere d 

root that will cure both tobacco habit and 

ndigestion. Gladly send particulars. G. 
Mohawk, Florida. 

ST: AR T A CANNING FACTORY at! 
heme. Can fruit and vegetables for 
market. No capital required to start. 
Write W. S. Davis, R. R. 3, Fostoria, 
Ohio. 


PR INTING—E nvelopes, _noteheads, ‘pill- 
heads, cards. 500, $1.00; 250, 75c. Circu- 
lars and other a8 et Rama half price. 
Samples free. Edmund French, Bedford, 
Mass. 


RANEY HOME CANNER— Save 
fruit and Bc iy by canning at home 
with the time tried and old reliable Raney 
Canner. Free book. Fruit Growers Sup- 
ply Depot, E. G. Mendenhall, Box 303, 
Kinmundy, Illinois. 


30 ENDLESS THRESHER 
Second hand, but heavy and ve Monin Very | 
low price and will ship for inspection. 
Other sizes second hand belts and pul- 
leys. A 40-inch and 45-inch circular saw. | 
Atlantic Mill Supply Co., Wilmington, 
Del 


COLD STORAGE is the best way of 
keeping fruit—everybody knows that. The | 
Gravity Brine System (using ice and salt] 
for cooling) gives better results.than a 
refrigerating machine; lower first cost; ab- 
solute safety against breakdown. State 
capacity desired. Madison Cooper Co., | 
120 Court Street, _Watertown, Pe 

~~ HOW TO MAKE sw AMPY 

ALUABLE. 
been acres of wet land 
this country that ought to be in use 
and making money for someone. At a 
moderate outlay this land can be drained 
and rendered very fercile and profitable, 
and it is no wonder many farmers and| 
land owners are availing themselves of 
this means of increasing their tillable} 
acreage—and consequently their’ in- 
comes. 

One of the best methods known is the] 
use of Jackson’s Round Drain Tile, which | 
readily carries off the surplus water and 
«ffectively answers every requirement of 
a perfect drain. | 

Soil drained by the use of tile is 
earlier in producing than other soils, 
easier to cultivate, and gives remark-|! 
zble yields of crops. 

It is worth while, if you are interested, 
to write to John H. Jackson, 90 Third 
Ave., Albany, N. Y., for information 
about drain tile, chimney tops, sewer 
Pipe. fire brick, ete. 

Mr. Jackson publishes a pamphlet on} 
Crainage which he will send free to 
those in the New England and Middle) 
‘Atlantic States who are interested in the 
subject. Write him to-day. 


Genesee 
Wesleyan eset 


Lima, N. Y., near Rochester. 


$224 9 aed hy s all expenses 
in solid bes muchés, 
ity 18 mem- 
ol a er first-class 
t hools of Art, Music, 
Cc Commercial, Steno raphy, E wed Bible. 
rooms steam and electricity. Power laundry. 
Pure spring water by pipe. Sanitary. 
Write Principal, 





your 











‘LAND 


There are in 








Baths 
enient Safe 


A Christian school. 


Rev. L. F. CONGDON, Ph.D., D.D. 














j}lar presses 


|} wanted to marry me 


| the 


een 


|dish before 


| should have 





This rock is known as Big Rock, located 10 miles 
southeast of the city of Spokane, Washington, on 
the top of a range of mountains, surrounded by a 
great fruit country. You notice the small scrub pine 
on the rock. If vou will trace downward you will 
see the outline of an old man’s face, the tree forming 
a pompon on the top of his cap. Directly behind 
him you see the head and neck of his dog, the dog is 
of the hound species. He has a collar on with large 
buckle. The head rests on the large part of the 
rock—all in the formation of the rock. Photo by 
A. C. Rubell, Freeman, Washington. 


Fun for the F amily. 
The Perfect Man. 


There is a man who never drinks 
Nor smokes nor chews nor swears; 
Who never gambles—never flirts 
And shuns all sinful snares. 
He’s paralyzed! 


There is a man who never does 
A thing that is not right. 
His wife can tell just where he is 
At morning, noon or night. 
He’s dead! 
—“Exchange.” 


The Robin—‘When I sing men take 


| off their flannels.” 


sing 
York 


Cuckoo Clock—‘When I 
”"—-New 


The 
men take off their shoes. 
“Sun.” 

A young cadet was complaining of 
the tight fit of his uniform. 

“Why, father,’”’ he declared, ‘‘the col- 
my Adam’s apple so hard I 
can taste cider!’’—‘‘Harper’s Weekly.” 

Mother—‘‘And when he proposed did 
you tell him to see me?” 

Daughter—‘‘Yes, mama; and he said 
he’d seen you several times, but he 
just the same.’’— 
“The Sphinx.” 


about?” 

about something 
it all, I can’t 
"—_—-Kansas City 


“What are you so glum 

“T was worrying 
yesterday, but, consarn 
remember what it was! 


“Journal.’ 


The lightning bug’s a funny thing, 
Indeed -he is a wonder, 
To make it lightning all the night, 
And never make it thunder. 
—‘‘Hustler.” 
if I kissed you, 


He—I suppose you 


|} would never speak to me again 


She—Why do you always look on the 
dark side of things?—Boston Trans- 


| script. 


The Trouble. 

Friend—‘“Don’t worry because your 
sweetheart has turned you down since 
you lost your money. There are as ,o0od 
fish in the sea as ever were caught.” 

Jilted One—‘‘Yes, but I lost my bait.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 

“Anatomy.”’ a composition 
upon “anatomy” was called for, Freddy 
wrote the following: 

“Anatomy is the human body, which 
has three parts, the head, the chist and 
stummick. The head consists of 
eyes, the ears, and the brains, if 
any. The chist contains the lungs and 
a piece of the liver. The stummick is 
devoted to the bowels, of which there 
five, a, e, i, 0, u, and sometimes 
and y.”’ 


the 


w 


“What kind of soup is this?” asked 
the professor as the waiter placed the 
him. 

“Ox tail,” replied the waiter. 

“That’s the last part of the ox I’d 
ever use for soup,” said the professor. 


Cause of Tears. 


is not the loss of wealth that makes 
us weep 

The most, nor is it loss of worldly power, 
Or some dear, trusted friend. Oh no! It is 
The influenza. 


It 


—Kansas City “Times.” 
Too Excited to Notice.-—He—If I’d 
known how sarcastic you were I never 
married you. 
had a chance to notice it. 
Didn't I say, “This is so sudden,” when 
you proposed to me after four years 
courtship ?—Boston “Transcript.” 


She—You 


Getting Down to Brass Tacks.—“I 


iove you!” 
“T’ve heard that before.” 
“I worship you madly.” 
“Loose talk.” 
“I cannot live without your love! 
“Get some new stuff.” 
“Will you marry me?” 
“Well, now, there’s some 
that.”—Cleveland “Leader.” 


class to 


Sorry She Screamed.—The young man 
kissed her and she screamed. 

“What's the trouble, Kitty?” de- 
manded a stern voice from upstairs. 

“T—I just saw a mouse,’’ she fibbed. 

Presently the young man claimed an- 
other kiss, and the scream was repeated. 

“What is it this time?” 

“T just saw another mouse.” 

Then the old man came down with 
the house cat, a mouse trap and a can 
and sat in a corner to watch develop- 
ments.—New York “Sun.” 


Her Reward.—Professor (to his aged 
cook): “You have now been twenty- 
five years in my service, Regina. As a 
reward for your fidelity I have deter- 
mined to name the bug I recently dis- 
covered after you.”—‘‘Fliegende Blaet- 
ter.” 


Mary had a little waist, 
Where waists were meant to grow, 
And everywhere the fashions went, 
Her waist was sure to go. 


Merely a Matter of Custom. 

“A married woman in Kansas is not 
compelled by law to take the name of 
her husband,” said Thomas W. Hare, of 
Kansas City, Kan. 

“A husband can take 
his wife if he wants 
Mr. Hare, “or both can 
without even resorting 
or to the legislature 

“This is the view of 
general of Kansas, who 
taking of the name of the husband 
by the wife seems to be a matter 
wholly of custom, and not of law, but 
that it seems to be a general custom 
throughout the whole of the universe, 
wnd one that has prevailed for cen- 
turies.”"—Washington ‘Post.’ 


name of 
continued 
names 
courts 


the 
to,’ 
change 
to the 


the attorney- 
says that the 


Which Is It? 
When a man’s frisky 
And unusually spry, 
Is he feeling his oats, 
Or is it his rye: 
ct 
Escape.—“‘Will 
asked the little boy. 
and angels don’t 


father 
“He’s 
have 


Hairbreadth 
be an angel ?’’ 
got whiskers, 
any.” 

“Well,” replied the grandmother, 
“vour father may get there, but it will 
he by a close shave.’’—Atlanta ‘‘Consti- 
tution.” 


Swearing.—‘“ ‘General,’ said someone, 
‘it is singular that you have gone 
through the rough and tear of the army 
without swearing. I have never heard 
you use an oath.’ 

“‘*Well,’ replied the general, ‘some- 
how or other I never learned to swear. 
When I was a boy I had an aversion to 
it, and when I grew up I saw the folly 
of it. Swearing helps rouse one’s anger. 
When a man flies into a passion his ad- 
versary keeps cool and gets the better 
of it.’ 

“IT quoted General Grant once, as an 
example to a teamster who was given 
to using profane language. He replied: 

“‘*Well, thar’s one thing sartin; the 
old man never druv mules!’ ’’—‘Youth’s 
Companion.” 5 

First Bridesmaid—‘“They are well 
matched, don’t you think?” 

Second Bridesmaid—‘‘Rather—she’s a 
grass widow and he’s a vegetarian.’ 
London “Opinion.” 


marry 
me 


She—‘‘So many men nowadays 
for money You wouldn’t marry 
tor money, would you dearest””’ 

He (absently) — “No, 
wouldn’t marry you for all the 
in the world.” 

She—‘‘Oh, 
wretch!’’—Boston 


money 


you horrid, 
“Transcript.” 


Mistress—‘‘Look here, Susan, I can 
write my name in the Cust upon this 
table.”’ 

Susan—*‘‘Ah, 
hke eddication, 
“Comic Cuts.” 


there’s nothing 
9” 


there, mum? 


mum, 
is 


The Doctor (sinking his teeth into 
a white pippin)—What a wonderful 
benefaction to mankind the apple is. 

The Professor—Benefaction? You in- 
nocent! It’s a product of graft, sir— 
nothing but graft! 





darling, I 


horrid 





The milkman stood before her, nery- 
ously twirling his hat in his hands. 

“So,” she said, sternly, “you have 
come at last?’’ 

“Yes, madam. You sent for me, I 
believe,” he replied. 

“I wished to tell you that I found 
a minnow in the milk yesterday morn- 
ing.” 

“T am sorry, madam; but if the cows 
will drink from the brook instead of 
from the trough, I cannot help it.”— 
‘“‘Harper’s Weekly.” 

Exactitude.—Lady (on the bank)—~— 
“My dear sir, how did you come to 
tumble in?’ 

Man (in water)—‘‘My dear madam, 
to be frank, I didn’t come to tumble 
in—I came | to skate.’ ”"—*“Bystander.” 


KIDNEY 
ington, D.C. Books free, High- 


P ATENTS::: references, Best results, 


R 1 ° 
EARN $82223hes ee 
AGENTS PORTRAITS 85c, FRAMES 15c, 


sheet pictures je, stereoscopes 25c, 
views lc. 30 days credit. ares ies & Catalog Free. 
_Uonsolidated Portrait Co., 290— w. St., Chieage 


Adams 


ERRY GROW EBS who use our “ Pickers’ ed 
Tickets” save time_and trouble; sampies FREE 
Thompson, The Printer, R-8, Oswego, N. 
CABBAGE PLANT All seasons, Premium Flat Dutch, 
Surehead, Danish Ball Head, $1.00 


per1,0co. BASIL PERRY, Cool Spring, Delaware. 
ticulars send FULL de- 


DIABE I ES a. 


Cc. C. COVEY, R. R. D. 5, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


KODAK FILM FILMS hag 9 attention mail orders. Prints 


oh Se ee ie 3S 3 4xX5t03K%xXS 
M. Manning, 1062 Third “Ave, N N. Y. City. 


or any LIVER DISEASE 
GALL STONE Write me ALL about it, 
Will tell of a cure FREE, 
Address E. C. COVEY, R. F. D. 5, Lansing, Mich. 
DERMA - ROZETTE eradicates wrinkles and 
makes the face 10 years 

younger; full size package postpaid for 50 cents. 


MILDRED DOUBLEDAY CQO., Athol, Mass. 
for climate, health, pleasure, eal 


OCEANSIDE, CAL. ness Sptiears aM, chicken ranches, 


bee ranches, vac Sot and RING. | city lo 


Address, EK, W. KING, Sr., Gocanstite, Cal. 


CABBAGE PLANTS 


Millions grown on new land from purest seeds. 
Winnigstadt, Succession, Flat Dutch, — Ball- 
head—600 in basket, $1.00 ; 5,000, $5.00; 000, $8.00. 


ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, Factoryville, Pa. 


AGENTS + 


$75 yonthiy. Combination 
Rolling Pin. Nine articles combined. Lightning Seller. 
Sample nis FORSHEE MFG. CO., Box 266 Dayton, 0. 


row BATH TUB 


Weight 16 Pounds. Costs little. 
Requires little water. 

Write for special offer. 

N.Y. P. Bath Mfg. Company, 

103 Chambers St., N.Y. City. 


and Bladder Diseases cured. 25¢. package free, 
Cc. H. ROWAN, Dept. 60, London, Canada, 





Watson E. Coleman, Wasb- . 

















CURED. For par- 


“DEVELOPED. toc. per roll, any size. 
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GENUINE BARGAINS IN HIGH-GRADE Upright 
Pianos. Slightly used instruments: 12 Steinways 
a $350 up; 6 Webers from $250 up; 9 Krakauers 
from $250 up; 7 Knabes from $250 up; 3 Chickerings 
fronr $2! 50 up; also ordinary second-hand Uprights 
75 up; also 10 very fine Parlor Grand pianos at 
about half. Write for full perticulars. Cash or easy 
monthly payments. Lyon & Healy, 62 Adams St., 
Chicago. We ship everywhere on approval. 


FREE BOOK ON CANCER. 

An eminent specialist has written a book on 
the best method of treating Cancer. It should 
be read by every person who has Cancer. This 
book mailed free to anyone interested. Address 
Dr. A. D. Johnson, 1233 Grand Avenue, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 











ARKER’S 
onHAIR BALSAM 
and_ beautifies th: 

oneal a luxuriant oe 

Never Fails to Restore Gray 
‘Hair see iss Late y= iS Color. 
Cures diseases & hair falling. 








Freckles 


We can positively remove any case of Fre :kles with 


STILLMAN’S FRECKLE CREAM 
This is a strong assertion, but we will refund your 

money if not satisfied. Our remedy is prepared for 

this one ailment. Write for particulars. 

STILLMAN CREAM CO., Dept. “I16,"" AURORA, ILL. 


WHY SUFFER 


The dangers of Varicocele? 
I found the cure 16 years ago. 
Safe, sure, painless. Vari- 
cocele dethrones health and 
vitality. My book explains 
the symptoms and cure. Sent 
free. My specialty is varico- 
cele, stricture, kidney, urinary, 
nervous and chronic dises ases, 
both sexes. Pleasant accom- 
modations for surgical cases 

or those requiring electrical, vaveatery or personal 

treatment. Consultation fre 

G. ALLAN ROWE, M. D., 60 NIAGARA Sr. a, BUFFALO, R. Ve 
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BARREL 


Be sure and get 


best Sprayers. 





Send for our Catalogue. 
Orders filled at once. 


GREEN’S NURSERY .CO. 


Implement Department 


EW BRASS 
SPRAY PUMP 


our low prices on Sprayers. 


We carry the 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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LADIES’ PURSE No. 1 


This handsome ladies’ purse is nickel finish and 
leather lined, It is about four inches wide by three 
inches high. OUR OFFER. Send us one new 
subscriber at 50 cents and we will send the above 
purse postpaid, or given with Green’s Fruit Grower 
fur one year for 50 cents. 


Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 
























This purse is 
like the one in 
which Mr. Green 
carries his silver 
and paper money. It is madeof two thicknesses of 
leather, leather lined, with three compartments as 
shown in photograph above. OUR OFFER. Send 
us One new subscriber at 50 cents and we will send 
you the above pocketbook postpaid, or given with 
Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, for 50 cents. 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 










A NEW READY REFERENCE BOOK 


GREEN offers as a 
pt or gift to 
1is subscribers. It 
is called Facts and 
Forms,a hand-book 
of ready reference. 
It gives facts in let- 
A ter writing, book- 
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WHY NOT TAKE 


7 A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD? 


You start at Washington, D. C., and go all around the globe. 
Something new, Something beautiful. A Trip Around the World by 
postal card. Why not take the postal card trip? The start costs you only 15e. 
and you suffer none of the inconveniences and delays incidental in taking a bod- 
ily trip around the world. These beautiful colored postal cardsare made by the 
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2 keeping, business new French process of tricolor photography. These cards are in many colors 
{any Br OK forms a terest and are close to nature in every line andcolor. Send us 15 cents and we will mail you 
WAND JOOO ¢ ! the first ten cards in this Trip Around the World series, starting from Washington, 


grain and wage ta- 
bles, lightning cal- 
culators, common 

ENT and commercial 
EREN ° law. 

This book is a li- 
brary of itself for 
the business man. 
There are 256 pages 
illustrated, C. A. 
Green says thisisa 
» valuable book, one 
that will be useful to all readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 

OUR OFFER. Send us two new subscribers at 
50 cents each and we will send you a copy of this 
peed ong my or given with Green’s Fruit Grower, subscriber at 50 cents and we will send you the 
one year, for 60 cents. above purse postpaid, or given with Green’s Fruit 

Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. | Grower, one year, for 50 cents. 


. C.,and send you Green’s Fruit Grower three months, or renew Pag present subscrip- 

tion three months, if you are already a subscriber. Cards will be sent by return 

mail and we will tell you how you 

can get the balance of the series 

\\ (forty more cards) Free. There are 
fifty cards in the Trip Around the§ 

World series. Address, 

GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Postal Card Dept. 


EADY 
































LADIES’ PURSE No. 2 


This handsome ladies’ F moo is gilt finish and 
leather lined. It is about five inches wide by three 
inches high. OUR OFFER. Send us one new 










































































Order this Set of Dishes now and make yourself a Handsome Present 
“CARROLLTON WARE’”’ 


This Engraving Illustrates Our 31-piece Set. 


N. B.—Send for our complete circular showing this set of dishes in the diff- 
erent colors—violets with greén leaves in centre, border design in pure gold. 

This ware is of a fine grade of porcelain, which is light weight, and said 
to be very tough and durable. It is snowy white in color and hasa genuine 
china glaze, which gives it a smooth and velvety appearance. 

The shapes are the latest Haviland design, with deep scalloped edges, 
and handsomely ornamented with scroll work. Each piece is decorated with 
a beautiful cluster of violets, with foliage and green leaves all in natural 
colors, Each piece has also an elaborate semi-border of vining sprays in 
pure gold. ‘The decorations are burned into the ware. 

The 31-piece set consists of six cups, six saucers, six dinner plates, six 
desserts, six individual butters, and one meat platter. 

Receiver to pay freight charges. Weight, boxed, about 20 pounds. 

Note.—We have two shipping points—one east and one west. Dinner 
set will be sent from the one nearest your home, hence freight or express 
charges will be light. Read what some of our patrons say about this set : 





Mr. Charles A. Green :—Received the dinner set in good order; they 
are certainly very pretty and one of the most liberal offers 1 have.ever 
seen given with any paper. I thank you very much for the same.—Mrs. 
R. D. Wilson, Vanceburg, Ky., Jan. 13, 1908 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower :—I want to write to you thanking you 
for the pretty dishes we received from you the day before Christmas. The 
dishes are as you represented them, very neat and nice. We have used them 
every day since they came. Sickness has delayed my writing you before.— 
Mrs. Henry Clark, Orange, Conn., Jan. 20, 1908. 

Mr. Charles A. Green :—I received the set of dishes O. K. My wife 
thinks they are beauties. Please accept our thanks for same. We wish 
you and your paper much success. The “ Fruit Grower’’ is hard to beat. 
—Daniel E. Hartnett, Dover, Del., Jan. 24, 1908. 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—I have received the dishes and am delighted 
with them. They reached me in good condition. Thanking you for your 
liberal offer and straight dealing.—Marcia L. Moore, Battle Creek, Mich., 
Jan, 2, 1908. 

Mr. Green :—We desire to thank you for the beautiful dinner set you 
sent us in connection with your good paper a few days ago, which arrived 
in good condition. The dishes are certainly fine, both in appearance as 
well as durability.—William Mote, Hayden, Ind., Jan. 16, 1908. 


Our Offer: A paid-in-advance sub- 
scription to January, 1913, and this 31-piece set of dishes 
for $2.75. Address, Green’s Fruit Grower, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Do not let the fact that you live some distance from us 
hinder you from ordering this set as we are shipping these 
dishes all over the UNITED STATES. 











If your order is received before August 30th, we will mail you a handsome reproduction of an oil painting entitled ‘Cattle by the Lake,” 
securely packed in a strong tube. Size of picture, 16 x 20 inches. 











THESE SSKES PATENT TENSION STEEL SHEARS 


This special offer to our readers consists 
of what is one of the most useful articles 
ever invented — a first-class 8-in. pair of 
Shears, equipped with a new and simple 
aitachment that keeps them always sharp 
and enables the user tocut anything from 


The cutting edge on these Shears is indestructible 
and will never wear dull. They will cut any- 
thing and everything from wet tissue paper to 


a heavy horse blanket. THE ADJUSTABLE TENSION wet tissue paper to the heaviest cloth. The 
SPRING DOUBLES THE USEFULNESS a shows the tension spring, the 
OF THE SHEARS } device Ww ich doubles the usefulness of the 
a lj Shears and keeps them always sharp. The 
Shears offered here are made from the best. 
carbon steel by a new process which insures 
Strength and a good, keen, eutting edge. 
The tension spring takes up all the wear on 
the rivet, making the shears practically in- 
destructible, with no wear-out tothem. A 
simple turn of the little thumb-screw shown 
in the engraving tightens up the blades as 
closely as may be desired. We guarantee 
the quality of the material and workman- 
ship in this pair of shears to be first-class, 
that the tension spring device doubles the 
usefulness of the shears, and furthermore, 
the manufacturers’ certificate accompanies 
every pair, agreeing that “if this pair of 
shears breaks or in any way becomes defec- 
tive within five years from date of purchase, 
it will be replaced-a new pair without cost.” 
OUR OFFER. If you will send us two 
new subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 
50 cents per year we will send you a pair of 
these shears es ur trouble, postpaid, or 
given with G. F. G., one year, for 60 cents. 


ADDRESS GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SIDE VIEW SHOWING 
TENSION SPRING 


(Exact Size of Shears.) 








GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HoME COMPANION 














LOOK FOR TH! 
TRADE MARK 
ON EVERY INSTRUMENT 


Why Don’t YOU Get This Phonograph 


o FREE TRIAL? 


For almost three years | have been making the most liberal er offer ever known! I have given 


hosts of people the peony of hearing the genuine Edison Phonograph right in their own homes without 
charging them a single penny. 

Think of it! Thousands and thousands and thousands of people have been given the opportunity to hear in their own parlors 
concerts and entertainments by world famous musicians just such entertainments as the greatest metropolitan theatres are producing. 


So far you have missed all this. Why? Possibly you don’t quite understand my offer yet. Listen— 


I will send you this Genuine Edison Standard Outfit (the newest model), complete 
MB searith one dozen Edison Gold Moulded Records, for an absolutely free trial. I don't ask 
@ any money down or in advance. There are no C. O. D. shipments; no leases or morte 


gages on the outfit; no papers of any sort to sign. Absolutely nothing but a plain out- 
and-out offer to ship you this phonograph together with a dozen records of your own selection on a free trial so that you can hear it and play it in your own home. 
I can’t make this offer any plainer, any clearer, any better than it is. There is no catch about it anywhere. If you will stop and think just a moment, you will 
tealize that the high standing of this concern would absolutely prohibit anything except a straightforward offer. 


WHY I Want to Lend You this Phonograph: | If You Want to Keep 1h: Phoncsraph—that is it you wish to make 





I know that there are thousands and thousands of people who have never heard 
the Genuine Edison Phonograph. Nearly everyoneis familiar with the screechy, 
unnatural sounds produced by the imitation machines (some of which though inferior 
are very expensive). After hearing the old style and imitation machines people become 
prejudiced against all kindsof “Talking Machines.” Now there’s only one way to con- 
vince these people that the Edison is superior and that is to let the people actually see 
and hear this remarkable instrument for themselves. at is why I am ing this offer. 
I can’t tell you one-twentieth of the wonders of the Edison, nothing I can say or write 
will make you actually hear the grand full beauty of its tones. No words can begin to 
describe the tender, delicate sweetness with whick the genuine new style Edison repro- 
duces the soft, pleading notes of the flute, or the thunderous, crashing harmony of a full 
brass band selection. The wonders of the new style Edison defy the power of any pen to 
describe. Neither will I try to tell you how, when you're tired, nervous and blue, the 
Edison will soothe you, comfort and rest you, and give you new strength to take up the 
burdens of lifeafresh. The only way to make you actually realize these things for yourself 
és to loan you a Genuine Hdison Phonograph free and let you try it. 
9. All I ask you to dois toinviteasmanyas 

You Don t Have to Buy It: sible of your friends to hear this wonderful hew 
style Edison. You will want to do that anyway because you will be giving them genuine pleasure. I 
feel abselutely certain that out of the number of your friends who will hear your machine there will 
be at least one and probably more who will want an Edison of their own. If they don’t, if not a single 
one of them orders a Phonograph (and this sometimes happens) I won’t blame youin the slightest. I 
shall feel that you have done your part when you have given these free concerts, You won’t be asked 
to act as our agent or even assist in the sale of asingle instrument. In fact, we appoint no such 
pred == at the rock-bottom price on this woederful new outfit we could not allow any commission 
Owners of Edisons—1909 Model Equipmentc Now id, All those who al 
own an Edison phonograph can prey } ay old wok mg 4 them sheet fike the 
new 1909 machines, and can also get the SUPERB new 1909 Edison Amberol records, the loudest, clear- 

iful ever , playing TWICE AS LONG as any records heretofore made, 
Owners of Edisons—write for free circular AA, describing all this.—F. K. BABSON, Manager. 





it is met compulsory. I am asking you merely to send for a free demonstration. I won't 
be surprised, however, if you wish to keep the machine after having it in yourown home. 
If you do wish to keep it, either remit us the price in full, or if you prefer, we willallow 
you to pay for it on the easiest kind of payments. 

There are so many people who 
Our Easy Payment Plan, 7*t¢ 20 90 many people wh 
who do not have the ready cash to pay for it allatonce that I have decided on 
an easy payment plan that gives you absolute use of the phonograph while 
paying for it. $2.00 a month pays for an outfit. There is absolutely no 
lease or mortgage of any kind, guarantee from a third party, no going before a 
notary public, in fact,no publicity of any kind, and the paymentg arese very 6! 
and our terms so liberal that you never notice the payments. 


Get the Latest Edison Catalogs 


Just sign your name and address on this coupon Ks 
now and mail it to us. I will send you our superbly g 
illustrated Edison Phonograph Catalog, the very latest 

list of Edison Gold Moulded Records (over 1,500 of them) 

and our Free Trial Certificate entitling you to this 

grand offer. Sign this coupon now, get these cata- 

logs and select your records at once, member 

the free concerts. Sign this coupon right now 

or send a postal card or letter if you prefer. 

But doit now. No obligations, just get the 

the catalog. Sign the coupon and mail it 

to us right away before you forget it. 

Address F. K. Babson, Edison Phon. 

Distr’s, Edison Bldg., Chicago. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributers, Edison Block, Dept., 331-Y , CHICAGO, ILL. 

















